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Old Venice. 


“VENEZIA ha saputo trovar modo che non uno, non pochi, non 
molti signoreggiano; ma molti buoni, pochi migliori, e insieme- 
mente un ottimo solo.” “Venice has discovered a method of rule 
which is not that of one, nor of a few, nor yet of many ; but under 
which many good citizens, some few still better, and one best of 
all, combine to govern the State.” This description, which reads 
like one of those eulogies, once so common on the British Constitu- 
tion when the component elements of Monarchy, Aristocracy, and 
Democracy were believed to be equally blended and balanced 
—was there in truth ever such an age ?—was written some three 
hundred years ago, and not ill expresses the admiration that was 
for a long time felt for Venice. For generations she was the 
marvel of her contemporaries ; but her Constitution has passed 
away never to return, and to the vast majority of travellers and 
tourists who pass through her strange waterways, and who, 
intelligently or unintelligently, as the case may be, admire her 
stately buildings, it is a closed chapter. They may know some- 
thing of her pictures or her architecture, but most of her history 
and almost all knowledge of her Constitution have passed into 
forgetfulness, And yet, with one mighty exception that 
Constitution has had since the Christian era no European 
parallel or compeer in efficiency or endurance. In many of its 
main characteristics the Venetian Republic reflected or imitated 
the earlier Roman Commonwealth from which she claimed 
descent; she gave birth to no great writers or poets like 
Florence ; but she produced a race of statesmen who preserved 
from age to age her liberties, when every other state in Northern 
Italy lost or surrendered them. 
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I will not dwell here on the wonderful beauty of that bright 
emanation of the Hadriatic, which even in her decay has all the 
glamour of romance about her; she has been abundantly 
described at every hour of the day or night, in all the many 
moods and aspects which such a child of ocean wears ; I rather 
propose to say a few words on the political Constitution which 
governed her fortunes for a thousand years. 

Historically, perhaps the most remarkable features of that 
strange city are the coherence and almost unbroken continuity 
of a polity, which existed through all the strain and trouble 
of the Middle Ages, amidst the intellectual revolution of the 
Renaissance, and even the vast changes of the eighteenth century. 
It is not a hundred years since Venice stood erect not only 
in all the external magnificence of her material splendour, but in 
the apparently unshaken strength of her laws and public insti- 
tutions. In the fifth century some desolate mud-islands in the 
Hadriatic were appropriated by the panic-stricken refugees who 
fled from Attila and thought that the end of human society was 
at hand. On those islands the fishermen spread their nets, and 
the relics of the old Roman civilization found a shelter. From 
these rough and rude beginnings came a polished and luxurious 
life; and on those banks and shaking piles in the midst of 
desolation and sea-waves grew up a people that were destined to 
have ideas and institutions of no common order. At first these 
insignificant islands were not worth the trouble of an invader’s 
attack ; but before long they became sufficiently powerful and 
independent to defy the assaults of their enemies. In her early 
days Venice stood between envious and conflicting Powers—the 
Eastern Empire, with its great traditions and not insignificant 
strength, the growing but half barbarous West, and the Popes of 
Rome ; her policy at times wavered and inclined from‘one to the 
other, but she never surrendered herself to any patron or com- 
petitor. Her independence, which the fresh sea-breeze seemed to 
fan into vigorous and self-conscious life, was her first and constant 
object. During the ninth and tenth centuries the connection 
with Constantinople was close, and Eastern wares found a ready 
market in Venice. The wife of one Doge was the daughter of 
the Emperor of Constantinople, and the chroniclers record how 
the simpler tastes of the young Republic were shocked by her 
perfumed baths, and the golden fork with which she ate her food. 
In this connection, and in the titular honours bestowed by the 
Byzantine Court upon some of the early Doges, some have seen 
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an unquestionable evidence of the subjection of Venice to the 
East; but if it were so, it was very temporary, and, in the 
words of the historian, “the bands of dependence were imper- 
ceptibly relaxed by the ambition of Venice and the weakness of 
Constantinople.” 

Amid the crimes and ingratitude and selfishness that tarnish 
Venetian policy there is nothing more remarkable than the 
persistence and courage with which, in reverses and danger, she 
clung to her independence and refused to bend to .any foreign 
master. In this she stands absolutely alone. Neither literature 
nor art, nor the splendour of romance nor the conscious sense 
of inherited liberties, availed to save the Republics of Northern 
Italy. One by one, they succumbed to the temptations 
and the difficulties of the time, and gave themselves up to 
some despot. Venice alone remained self-governing and 
independent, unscathed by foreign usurper,. unsubdued by 
Emperor, uncajoled by Pope, uninfluenced by great baron or 
mercenary captain, untouched by Eastern or Western Powers. 
Alone, too, she observed a steady and continuous: policy where 
all around her was variable and uncertain. She was ready to 
make common cause with Europe against the Turk if Europe 
was really in earnest ; but was equally resolved not to quarrel 
needlessly with a great Power conterminous to her own posses- 
sions. Around her was a maze of intrigue, treaties of plunder 
and spoliation, forming, breaking, re-forming, as chance or 
ambition on the mainland dictated ; sometimes she was courted ; 
sometimes, as in the League of Cambray, she was the object 
of secret and treacherous attack ; but her rulers never faltered 
in courage or wavered in policy. Nor were great dangers 
wanting. They suffered calamitous reverses by sea; they ex- 
perienced great defeats on land; they were blockaded by 
hostile fleets till hope itself well-nigh abandoned them; they 
experienced even the risks of secret conspiracy and rebellion ; 
but the fabric of the Venetian Constitution remained apparently 
unshaken through every trial—its years counted by centuries, 
and its visible honours undimmed, almost to the very close 
of its public life. That this was in a great measure due to 
her insular position is true; but insularity alone neither would 
nor could have preserved Venice through the long centuries 
of lawless might and unscrupulous ambition, which tore Europe, 
and particularly Italy, into pieces. Something else there must 
have been to give this remarkable vitality ; and that something 
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was found in a powerful and efficient Constitution based upon 
the general goodwill of all classes. During the long period that 
that Constitution lasted, there were moments and opportunities, 
when, if there had been any rooted or strong hatred of the 
institutions under which they lived, one or other class of the 
people might have broken up the exquisitely complicated fabric 
of Venetian polity. The early days of the Republic were 
doubtless stormy, and Doges repeatedly met a violent death 
in the bloody struggles for power ; but when once the Constitu- 
tion was accepted the people never revolutionized it—they 
never made any serious attempt to do so; and the more 
that I have read of the much-abused Venetian Republic, the 
more I have been led to the conclusion that, severe and 
restrictive as its system undoubtedly was, the pressure was less 
than existed under most other contemporary Governments— 
perhaps not more than is incidental to any Government which 
has the elements of permanence and stability in it. 

The tide of popular opinion in these days runs in the opposite 
direction to that in which Venetian ‘polity flowed. The drift 
of all government now is popular in the widest sense of the 
word—the forms under which it is conducted are essentially 
democratic—the type is on a very large scale. In Venice 
everything was exactly the reverse of this. In size she bore no 
similarity to the colossal populations of our day, in name she 
was a republic, and through a long period of her existence the 
popular element counted for much, though it was so conjoined 
with other elements that it was never in a position of command. 
Even at a comparatively later time, when the Constitution 
assumed a more restricted form and the Doge elect was pre- 
sented to the citizens, there was a recognition of the people's 
consent inthe formula, “Thisis your Doge, if it so pleases you.” 
But in the realities of public administration at home or abroad 
there was from a comparatively early period no room for the 
fluctuations of popular indecision ; the ship of the state was steered 
by statesmen who knew no Variations of policy, and subordinated 
every public and private consideration to the general well-being. 
Such policy may be impossible at the end of the nineteenth 
century ; it may be at variance with modern ideas; and there is 
probably not a politician now bold “enough to compromise his 
orthodoxy by an approval of a Constitution which has been so 
branded and stigmatised as has that of Venice. Yet for 
all this, it is impossible, as a matter of history, to deny that 
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government in Venice was through a period of time—by the side 
ef which our modern Parliamentarism is as the creature of a 
day—dquite as efficient and possibly even as popular as any of 
the systems of administration which we now see around us. 

To visit Venice then—to navigate her narrow canals, where 
the old Palaces seem to grow out of the water; to wander round 
the Sala del Consiglio, to see the rooms where the Council of 
Ten decided in secret on affairs of life and death ; to breathe the 
fresh sea-breeze which brought into port the galleys laden with 
Eastern commerce, or crowned with victory, as on that famous 
evening when Petrarch saw them glide alongside the quays with 
laurelled masts and shouting crew and rejoicing people at the 
glad news of the reduction of Candia—all this not only recalls 
the varied history of the great Capital, with its stirring events in 
war and peace, but it seems also to call up the political Constitu- 
tion, which made this splendid life possible. Men make the 
Constitutions of States, but the Constitutions of States also 
make the citizens who grow up under them ; they react on each 
other ; and Venetian history could never have been written but 
for the wonderful Constitution by which her sons were governed 
and moulded. 

The Aristocracy of Venice ruled with absolute power, and that 
power only ceased in the presence of Napoleon’s legions in 1797. 
Aristocratic rule came early in Venetian history ; but it was not 
at first a jealous or exclusive Aristocracy ; tastes were simple, all 
shared in the adventures of a seafaring life, and commerce and 
war were the education and the inseparable conditions of the — 
governing class. In those days the Great Council was the basis of 
the Constitution ; and through it was the approach to all honour 
and fame. At first it was open to the whole of the citizen 
nobility of the Republic; but a time came when a party in the 
State usurped and “closed” the Council, and thus became the 
sole depositaries of all authority. It was the change from a less 
to a more aristocratic regimen, from the rule of an open Aris- 
tocracy to that of a comparatively close Oligarchy ; but, unlike 
other oligarchies, this one lasted for nearly five hundred years. 
Under their rule some of the greatest acts of peace and war 
were achieved ; Venice triumphed over her great rival in the 
West ; she became mistress of her possessions on “ terra firma ;” 
she fought her heroic way through the desperate siege that 
threatened her existence ; she preserved her independence and 
Strengthened her position amid the wars which wrecked the 
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liberties of Florence, Milan, and Genoa ; she grew in splendour of 
architecture and gorgeousness of art until she became the wonder 
of the ruder kingdoms of Europe. That Oligarchy was a strange 
phenomenon to contemporaries, and in the eyes of subsequent 
generations it has seemed an unlovely creation. It was organ- 
ized on so intricate a system of checks and counter-checks, and 
elections and ballots, that to the student it has all the appearance 
of a Chinese puzzle ; but its complexity did not diminish its 
efficiency. It was secret in its councils, certain in its instru- 
ments, unhesitating in its actions. “Shall it be good morning 
or good evening to you, illustrious sir?” said Carmagnola to the 
Doge, when in the early morning he met him and the coun- 
cillors, who had all night been discussing the affairs of State, 
and particularly the course to be taken with himself; to whom 
the Prince replied, smiling, “that among the many serious 
matters which had been talked of in that long discussion, 
nothing had been oftener mentioned than his—Carmagnola’s— 
name.” They had indeed been debating of him, of his arrest 
and torture and terrible death ; but the smiling answer awoke 
‘no suspicion in the mind of the great Captain, and only veiled 
the coming tragedy. The secret never transpired ; the tongue 
-of the babbler had no part in Venetian policy, and the dark 
‘counsels of these stern judges were never betrayed. Even in 
the days when these tragedies were enacted, and when men 
were much more familiar than they now are with deeds of 
blood, such action on the part of the governors of the State— 
swift, dark, relentless—sent a thrill of terror through the body 
of the people; but, measured by the lights and judgments of 
our age, they naturally seem horrible; and the Council of Ten, 
the three Inquisitors, the Lion’s Mouth, the detestable system of 
delation, the secret trial, the torture chamber, and the fatal spot 
of execution between the two granite columns, conjure up before 
the minds of most nineteenth-century readers the picture of some 
devilish organization without a redeeming feature. But this is 
not an entirely just judgment. The moral sentiments of one 
-generation are not a fair measure of the acts of another and 
an earlier one ; and I confess that, revolting as was much of the 
State machinery employed by the Venetian rulers, I do not 
trace in their actions cruelty so much as an inexorable and 
pitiless sternness, which subordinated every affection and de- 
voted every energy to the public service—in this resembling 
those Roman statesmen of older time who, widely differing in 
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individual character, concurred in maintaining a continuous 
policy for the Mistress of the World. So indeed does a great 
office sometimes exact a great price; and so do the duties of 
State raise or depress men beyond the ordinary standard of 
humanity. But after all, the most remarkable phenomenon in 
this system of government is—as Plato says of one of the Greek 
states of his day—not that it should have existed, but that it 
should have struck its roots so deeply as to last so long. 

If reasons for this are to be sought, they may be found partly 
in the character of the people, but still more in the system of 
government. In the people, high and low, of every degree, 
“senatori e barnaboti,” there dwelt an inextinguishable love of 
national independence ; from the earliest times the Republic was 
an object of passionate affection, and nothing is more striking 
than the personal sacrifices which were ungrudgingly laid: on the 
altar of patriotism, and the patience with which ingratitude and 
neglect and unmerited wrong were borne when they came in the 
name and by order of the State. The “neri” and “bianchi,” 
the Guelph and Ghibellin, the rival factions driving each other 


into exile, which disfigure the Florentine annals, have little or no 


place in Venetian story. Venice was open to all who were not 
at enmity with her. Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio, enjoyed 
her hospitality ; English royalties were welcomed at her pageants : 
Cardinal Pole, when an exile from England, lived there ; Edward 
Courtenay, Earl of Devonshire and Marquis of Exeter, who 
aspired to the hand of Queen Mary, died from a chill caught 
on the Lido when flying his hawks; Sir Philip Sidney, that 
“President of Chivalry and nobleness,” was a guest of her 
senators and merchants. Venice was for a long time the great 
station for European travellers bound for the East, and at one 
time there was an inn with the sign of the Dragon, kept by 
John the Englishman, that entertained the pilgrims on- their 
journey. But whilst Florence was seething with faction and 
civil war, Venice was. emphatically a city at unity with herself ; 
and therefore through long ages of public turmoil and violence 
she was respected, courted, honoured and prosperous. 

Thus the national sentiment became, I believe, one of general 
acquiescence in, if not of liking for, the existing condition of 
things ; and the Constitution was the main cause of it. It was 
not only that under that Constitution there was peace and order 
at home and a stream of wealth flowing in from foreign com- 
merce,—all of which gave a sense of contentment and security 
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very different from what was to be found in many Italian 
towns on the mainland—but that the system of government, 
by a singular accommodation, lent itself to the wants and 
desires of the different classes of the community. To the 
poorer part of the people it secured an amount of order which 
at least made life tolerable. In many of the Northern Italian 
cities there was constant anarchy ; in many such devilish cruelties 
as those of Eccelino da Romano were not unknown ; even in 
Florence the narrow streets, which were overhung with the palaces 
or strongholds of rival nobles, became at a moment’s notice the 
scene of deadly fights: the great bell rang out an alarm, and 
from all quarters the citizens poured forth from shops and 
houses to take part in the fray—which was perhaps only 
brought to an end by the temporary annihilation of one faction 
or the conflagration of a large portion of the town. Life, 
property, and individual happiness perished in these struggles ; 
but from all this the Venetian populace enjoyed a singular 
immunity. They had food, raiment, lodging, and as much of the 
indolent sensuous Southern life as they might desire ; they had 
countless holidays and festas, and, from time to time, those State 
pageants and Church ceremonials which an Italian population 
loves. Their estate was too lowly to bring them within the 
reach of the magistrates ; the lightnings of the State passed over 
their heads to smite other and more eminent offenders, and, as a 
rule, the mysterious Council of Ten had no terror for them. 
Those most feared that invisible and powerful tribunal who stood 
nearest to it; the “basso ceto” had no cause for alarm or 
complaint, for the greatest offence in Venice was the suspicion 
of unlawfully mingling in politics. 

On the other hand, of the two sections into which Venetian 
society naturally was divided, the young, the gay, the luxurious, 
and the older or more serious,—to each of these the Government, 
which could wear so stern and terrible a mien on many occasions, 
could also turn a kindly and lenient countenance. Never perhaps 
was life more gaily and lightly dreamed away than on moonlit 
piazza, or amid serenades from gondolas, or in the endless circle 
of intrigue and romance, of which so many stories remain to us. 

In many ways the system of government was a very paternal 
one. The sumptuary laws indeed which regulated the table, the 
dress and the personal expenditure, were evaded as sumptuary 
laws generally have been. They were the product of a com- 
paratively later period, and they savoured of a less robust and 
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manly legislation. But they existed, and had their influence ; and 
every detail of life, social and personal, was regulated with a 
strange minuteness. Indirect power, too, in purely domestic 
matters was conceded to the heads of families, which, if it was in 
accord with the supposed necessities of a caste, was wholly at 
variance with any code of ethics that we can recognize. Much 
indeed that was done or sanctioned cannot be commended on 
the grounds of a strict morality ; but the general effect was, I 
imagine, to satisfy individuals and to compose private difficulties, 
which might otherwise have led to public trouble, and to make 
the pressure of a heavy yoke press less heavily on individuals. 

So again was it on the political side. By the change in the 
Constitution at the end of the thirteenth century, when the Grand 
Council was “closed,” the number of families entitled to take part 
in affairs had been so limited that the staff of administrators 
was not, I imagine, at all in excess of the public necessities, 
Thus every one qualified for public work was both required and 
expected to do it ; and the governing class was kept in a condition 
of constant training, partly by the necessities of the public 
service and partly by the traditions which came down from 
father to son. The old saying, “there is noise but no harmony, 
fighting but no victory, talking but no learning,” might be 
applied to some modern institutions. But in Venice it was the 
exact opposite—there was no public talking ; discussion led to 
decisive and complete results ; and the rulers of the State were 
always learning. The Doge, who has often been made the 
object of modern compassion—“ dux in foro, servus in consilio, 
captivus in palatio””—had often doubtless a heavy load to bear ; 
but I question if his position was so exceptionally painful as it is 
commonly represented. Venice, like ancient Athens, imposed 
heavy burdens on all her sons, which grew heavier in proportion 
to their eminence, and none were allowed to decline a public 
trust because it was painful; but the duties were almost 
invariably accepted without a murmur ; and the acquiescence of 
all classes in that iron rule is some evidence that it was not 
exercised with unreasoning injustice or caprice. 

But it was, of course, impossible that the stern and inflexible 
will that characterized for so many generations the action of the 
State should always remain the same. It had lasted with 
astonishing constancy through storm and sunshine ; and to the 
very end the external semblance of the ancient fabric remained 
to casual observers unchanged. More than a thousand years 
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before, the name of Rome had similarly imposed on the 
barbarian world when her real strength and force had ceased ; 
and so now the ancient form and figure of the Queen of the Sea 
were hollow and unsubstantial. The virtue had gone out of her, 
Though veiled by unbridled licence of manners and the attractions 
of a gorgeous pomp, the later years of the great Republic were 
years of political decay and moral dissolution ; and, when the 
appointed hour struck, she was ripe for her fate. She fell after 
a magnificent existence of more than a thousand years, and fell 
ingloriously. The last Doge, Luigi Manin, hurried the vote 
which was to put an end to their public life. “ Pensiamo, 
Signori,” he said, “che non siamo certi di dormire nel nostro 
letto stasera” ; and the independence of Venice was closed by 
the unworthy provisions of the Treaty of Campo Formio. 

There is little to be gained from the study of such scenes in 
History, and no generous nature will care to watch the long- 
drawn agony of a great career, whether of individuals or of 
States. In her decay Venice, like some other parts of the 
Peninsula, lost the nobler and manlier attributes that had 
formerly won her a place among the nations of the world. So 
she passed under the heel of the stranger, and submitted to that 
painful discipline, which only a proud and quick-witted race 
knows, when compelled to serve a stronger and uncongenial 
master. But that chapter also in her eventful annals has closed, 
and a new life has opened in the unification of the Peninsula. 
The desire of Dante was accomplished after the expiration of 
more than five hundred years, though in a different manner from 
that of which he dreamed ; and all the states and historic towns, 
by which Italy was divided, have been fused into a single 
kingdom. Yet in their union a shadow of their ancient state 
still seems to linger; and the northern traveller who passes 
through Genoa, Florence, and Venice with not wholly unintel- 
ligent eyes, recognizes in them something more than provincial 
Capitals ; for the same sentiment, which by the common consent 
of conflicting rivals within the memory of our own generation 
crowned Rome, as the one sole possible head of united Italy, 
still encircles these great cities with a romance and devotion 
that no time can or will efface. 


CARNARVON. 
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The Minister of Rindrach. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE Dewars were very important people in Kindrach. Not 
that their importance lay much on the outward and visible 
surface of things ; it was not an importance born of wealth, power, 
or influence—it lay deeper. To a casual observer it was not 
apparent, the Dewar abode being small and humble, the Dewar 
family being small and humble also, consisting of a widow and 
three daughters, unsupported by any strengthening outposts in 
the way of male Dewars. Yet in Kindrach the Dewars were 
important people. How this came to be even the Kindrach 
folk might have been puzzled to explain, though there was no 
doing away with the fact. The small family in the small cottage 
were regarded as beings from a higher sphere—inhabitants of 
another world condescending to breathe the (to them) grosser 
atmosphere of Kindrach. 

The late Mr. Dewar had been a Writer to the Signet ; they 
had, until the last seven years or so, resided (Mrs. Dewar seldom 
said lived) in Edinburgh ; the three Miss Dewars were highly 
educated, and thoroughly finished—that is, the two eldest played 
duets from “Il Trovatore.” One, Lesbia, could paint things on 
rice-paper which bore a distant resemblance to flowers ; and 
Kate had two French songs in her portfolio which she sang as 
easily as if they were Scotch ballads. Silvia was younger, and 
though possibly as talented as her elder sisters, she had not had 
their advantages and opportunities, but she shone in the light 
thrown by their reflection, and also in the light emanating from 
her own exceeding prettiness and superiority of appearance. 
There was no one in Kindrach quite so pretty as Silvia Dewar. 

But perhaps the greatest radiance flung over the Dewar family 
arose from the fact that Mrs. Dewar had been a Miss Jamieson, 
a daughter of a captain in the army. There was no one in 
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Kindrach could boast such a pedigree. Besides—to give 
every possible point in explanation of their importance—it was 
also known to an initiated few, that Mrs. Dewar's sister, another 
Miss Jamieson, was the wife of no less a personage than 
Alexander Porter, the great jute merchant of Glasgow, who had 
grown too great for even Glasgow ; grown so great, in fact, that 
London alone could contain him and his family. 

Mrs. Dewar and her daughters had come to Kindrach merely 
for the summer, and had drifted into a permanent residence 
there almost imperceptibly. Mrs. Dewar (ée Miss Jamieson) 
found the importance gathered about her very sweet. In their 
best days—when the Writer to the Signet was alive, and Lesbia 
and Kate in the full enjoyment of their intellectual pursuits— 
they had never been so regarded. Edinburgh accorded no 
distinction to the Dewars because the mother had been a Miss 
Jamieson. Indeed, excluding a small circle of hum-drum folk 
living like themselves in semi-detached villas in the vicinity of 
View Forth, Edinburgh can scarcely be said to have recognized 
the existence of the Dewars. Mrs. Muir, the minister’s aunt, 
who lived with him and her daughter Janet at the Manse, had 
at first perhaps taken up a hypercritical attitude with regard to 
the Dewars ; but this had faded away and toned down to match 
the general opinion so far as to agree sufficiently warmly that 
they were an “acqueeseetion.” It had been a blow to her when 
her nephew David went courting Silvia, but before the final 
engagement took place she came to agree in this also with 
general opinion that the minister had been “vera” much in 
luck’s way to secure “sic a bonnie wife”—or, to be more accurate, 
the “ troth-plight o’ winsome Silvia Dewar.” 

There were some who thought that the minister's cousin, 
Janet Muir, would have been a more suitable match. She was 
nearer his age, being twenty-seven ; they had lived under the 
same roof for many years, ever since old Mrs. Fairfax died, and 
her widowed sister Mrs. Muir came to look after David's 
interests, bringing her only child Janet with her—therefore they 
must have grown into fullest knowledge of each other's ways. 
All Kindrach knew the virtues of Janet Muir ; she was a thrifty, 
hard-working, thoughtful, soft-voiced woman, with good looks 
and gentie ways ; the sort of body in whose hands a man might 
feel safe and his house sure. But David Fairfax perhaps knew 
all this too well to fall into any deeper feeling than a very warm 
brotherly affection for his sweet-looking cousin. On her side 
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matters were different. When Silvia was brought to the Manse 
and proudly re-introduced by David to his aunt and Janet in her 
new character as “ My affianced wife and future helpmeet,” the 
blow to Janet was great indeed, and very bitter ; she realized at 
that moment that her affection for David was not sisterly in 
character. But it made no perceptible change in her life. She 
did not lose her soft bright colour, or grow thin and peevish ; 
she did not find the day’s work harder to get through, or life 
generally more difficult to live. Only some of the content and 
peace left her quiet mind, and things looked greyer and more 
monotonous. Her mother talked at first incessantly about this 
new development in their affairs, but Janet, with that great 
reserve and patient acceptance of the inevitable belonging to her 
purely Scotch nature, added no comments of her own to her 
mother’s outcry. The marriage was not to take place until a 
full year after the betrothal ; Silvia would then be twenty-one, 
and some small sum of money left by the late Writer to the 
Signet would then be at her disposal ; this Mrs. Dewar calculated 
would pay all incidental wedding expenses ; the reason given to 
Kindrach world at large being Silvia’s youth and inexperience. 

Meanwhile, the future Mrs. Fairfax was supposed to be 
gaining this lacking experience in daily visits to the Manse, 
where she hindered rather than helped Janet churn butter 
and work up dough for the week’s bake, and dabbled about 
in wash-tubs, and messed the minister’s white bands in 
vain endeavours to grasp the mysteries of clear-starching. 
Mrs. Muir good-naturedly showed her how to make porridge, and 
scones, and wonderful buns black with richness, and flaky-white, 
crisp biscuits. Though Silvia never got a definite knowledge 
from these spectacles, she was always much impressed by Mrs. 
Muir's skill, and pleased that excellent woman vastly by her 
openly-expressed wonder and admiration. Indeed, Silvia pleased 
every one she came in contact with. They all grew fond of the 
merry, bright, childish, little thing, who appealed to them so 
constantly, and admired all they did so frankly, and was always 
so willing to confess her own ignorance, and so desirous to learn 
of their wisdom. 

Silvia Dewar at this time was supremely happy. It was 
delightful to have the run of the Manse, its solid comfort and 
exquisite cleanliness were so satisfying, in contrast with their 
somewhat shifty penurious existence at the Cottage. It was 
delightful also to have secured the most prominent man in 
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Kindrach ; to have all the people looking at, and whispering 
about her with an increased reverence—and a reverence arising 
from admiration of her powers apart from the family dignity. 
She felt she really had done something to be proud of. Lesbia 
and Kate, she knew, envied and were even a little jealous of her 
good fortune, and her mother openly expressed her extreme 
satisfaction. Yes, taken altogether, it was undeniably the most 
satisfying experience she, Silvia, had known. Kindrach bounded 
her horizon. She had been perhaps thirteen when they first 
came, but the past had faded swiftly from her light remembrance. 
It was also, if not the most satisfying experience David Fairfax 
had known, ‘yet ranked by him as one of his prominent successes, 
Taken altogether, he told himself, his life hitherto had been 
“no so verra unsuccessful!” This tone of complacent satis- 
faction was perhaps justifiable reviewing the thirty-two or three 
years he had lived. His father had been a small farmer, styling 
himself “ Laird,” on the strength of the possession of his few 
acres. David was an only child, and the “laird” had ambitious 
promptings, “the laddie should be a minister and preacher of 
the Word.” From a heavy uninteresting child, David passed 
into a heavy, uninteresting youth, and from that on into a heavy 
but not wholly uninteresting man. He laboured doggedly 
through his career at the Edinburgh University—poor, ignorant, 
and alone. Proud of the sufferings he endured whilst there, but 
prouder of the knowledge and learning he had wrested from his 
“Alma Mater” with such painful toil, he had fought single- 
handed with poverty and physical privation, fought single- 
handed also with his lack of early training, and the almost 
insurmountable disadvantage of little or no foundation of know- 
ledge to build upon such as lads usually lay at public schools, 
but in the end, he, David Fairfax, climbed to the highest summit 
of his ambition, and returned as conqueror to Kindrach, dog- 
matic, assertive, calmly imbued with a firm belief in himself 
and thoroughly self-satisfied. He took up work at first as 
assistant to their old minister, but soon, through the death of 
the old man, had the pastorship in his own hands. His father 
had died long before this came to pass, his mother he never 
remembered ; Aunt Muir stood almost in that relationship to 
him, having come to the Manse, on the death of her sister, when 
David was a “bit laddie” and Janet a wee maiden. She was 
the widow of another small farmer, who had left her some fifty 
acres adjoining the Fairfax pastures. In agreeing to form a 
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common household they did a wise thing, for David subsequently 
proved an excellent farmer as well as minister, and Mrs. Muir was 
a notable housewife, the combination of their two needs forming 
a complete and harmonious whole. His engagement to Silvia 
Dewar was viewed by David as another success ; he was thinking 
of it when he turned to Janet, and remarked exultingly,— 

“M’ah life has been no so verra unsuccessful!” He spoke 
with a strong accent, in keeping with his wide Scotch face and 
loose powerful figure; not a handsome face or figure, the 
features of both being too unforméd and heavily put together. 
There was no beauty about his striding legs and swinging arms, 
the legs were too short, and the arms too long; and though his 
shoulders were broad, they hung forward, and detracted from 
his height, which was not great. His mouth was large and 
firm, and he wore his short, thick, black moustache and beard 
cut so as to fringe both mouth and chin, the latter being clean 
shaven. His eyes were clear, steady, honest, and grey; his 
forehead abrupt, the line of his jaw firm and powerful, his hands 
large, and his feet ungainly. 

“M’ah life has been no so verra unsuccessful!” he repeated, 
as Janet made no observation. 

He raised his tones, and allowed them to fall slowly at the 
end of the words with a melancholy drawling cadence—charac- 
teristic, but wholly impossible to reproduce on paper. 

“Look now!” he continued, proceeding to check off his suc- 
cesses on the fingers of his hand, beginning with the broad, flat, 
stubborn-looking thumb. “There was m’ah Univarsitee career!” 
A look of proud self-congratulation was in his eye and in the 
emphatic tap he gave his thumb. 

“Eh, but that was fine!” murmured Janet, with soft energy, 
laying his grey sock she was darning on her knee, and looking 
up at him with answering pride in her gentle eyes. 

“Ah’m no saying ah couldn’t have done better, and ah’m no 
saying ah couldn’t have done worse,” he went on argumen- 
tatively ; “there are men possibly who might have made more 
of their opportunities, and there are men who couldn’t have done 
what ah did. Ah just take the place between these twa ex- 
tremes, and on the whole it was satisfactory. Then the farm 
has prospered in m’ah hands,” he added, touching his first finger. 

“It has that!” interjected Janet emphatically. 

“ And,” he continued, laying hold of his middle finger, while a 
softer light and a gentler expression spread about the corners of 
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his eyes and firm lips, and his tone became insensibly less self- 
assertive—“there’s the wark o’ the ministry, wherein, hitherto, 
God has abundantly blessed me, both with holy thoughts and a 
power o’ expression.” 

“Aye, aye,” assented Janet earnestly. “Eh, but it’s a 
wonderful gift! I sit in kirk whiles pondering, and wondering 
how ye can pray and preach wi’ such stirring power. God has 
chosen ye for a great and good work, David.” 

David Fairfax paused a moment. 

“And yet it’s the one point in which ah feel less personal 
power, Janet, m’ah woman, if ye can understand,” he said 
presently, still holding his middle finger thoughtfully. “Ah 
wrestle and pray mightily for greater freedom, for more confidence 
—but it’s withholden yet a while. The Sabbath discourses are a 
labour to me, and the words of prayer come to me in kirk ah 
know not how, whiles ah fear they may fail utterly.” A gloomy 
look gathered in the lines of his forehead. 

“ Aye, but they han’na failed yet, either in fulness of expres- 
sion or beauty of thought,” Janet hastened to say with swift 
tact ; “dinna fash your mind wi’ thoughts like yon, David.” 

“ Ow, aye, such an argument is what one might have expectit 
frae a woman,” he said with a little harmless scorn, but his brow 
cleared nevertheless. “Ye and your kind have no been gifted 
greatly wi’ reason and logic.” 

“Nay, I ken naething aboot they gran’ things,” Janet re- 
turned with cheerful humility. “Men mostly get all the book- 
learning—wommin are content with what they can pick up 
whiles,” 

David smiled, not ill-pleased by this little tribute laid at 
the shrine of man’s superiority,'and tapped his fourth and 
weakest finger lightly—almost gaily ; with a ponderous gaiety, 
and a lightness only light by comparison with his usual 
heaviness. 

“Do ye no ken what that stands for?” he asked. “ M’ah fourth 
success !—it’s just Silvia!” Here the man resumed all his old 
satisfaction of manner. 

“ A bonnie lass! a real leddy! and one willing to mek hersel 
just whatever ah please.” 

Janet’s head was bent over her work and her eyes fixed 
steadily on the needle she was skilfully using—perhaps this was 
why she made no rejoinder. 

“Nay, nay ; I repeat m’ah life has been no so verra unsuccess- — 
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ful, thanks be to God,” he added, with a strange mixture of 
boastfulness and humility. 

It was in April that Mrs. Dewar received one of the periodical 
communications from her sister, Mrs. Alexander Porter. There 
had been a slender thread of intercourse kept up between them, 
such as an interchange of occasional letters and photographs of 
one or other of their children. This last epistle from Mrs. Porter 
was in acknowledgment of a photo of Silvia taken a little while 
before her engagement, a copy having been forwarded to the 
great relations in London. In addition to thanks for the photo, 
Mrs. Porter expressed a wish that Silvia would pay them a visit, 
and knowing her sister’s pecuniary resources were not great, she 
offered very kindly to pay all the girl’s expenses. It was not an 
invitation to be lightly regarded or set aside ; even David saw 
its importance. With shrewd Scotch foresight he had no desire 
that his future wife should be wholly cut off from relatives so 
powerful—standing so well before the world as the Porters. 
And though their engagement was but a new and recent ex- 
perience, in the full flush and radiance of its first quarter, he 
agreed with Mrs, Dewar that Silvia should go. 

The matter was soon arranged. There were expeditions to 
the nearest big town, twelve miles off, to purchase a couple of 
new and fashionable dresses for the delighted Silvia, and various 
other little additions to her extremely slender wardrobe ; David 
driving them himself each time across the moors in his spring 
cart, and entering solemnly into their anxious consultations 
respecting colour, texture, and style. Indeed the whole of 
Kindrach was greatly stirred by this event. It was so wonderful 
to hear of any in their midst, one ef themselves, thinking of 
taking that “awfu’ journey!” Edinburgh was the extremest 
limit, the furthest flight their imagination could picture; but 
London! it was indeed unheard of. They began making little 
presents to the girl, as if she were going on a far journey to a 
distant land. Mrs. Muir expressed her sense of the solemnity 
and importance of the event by calling her friends together on 
the last evening to meet Mrs. Dewar and her daughters. 

“No a pairty,” she said in bidding them to the feast, “but 
just a bit merry making to hearten up Siller and bid her good-bye 
and God speed.” 

Aunt Muir always spoke of David’s future wife as Siller. 
Janet also used this easier pronunciation, and David even had 
fallen into the habit.) 
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It was a very informal little gathering, the principal feature of 
the entertainment being the ponderous tea ; Mrs. Muir and Janet 
having exhausted their skill (and themselves) in preparation of 
the various delicacies with which the table was spread. After 
tea, music and old-fashioned games, with a plentiful intermixture 
of talk, passed the time successfully. Kate Dewar sang her two 
French songs, and she and Lesbia played their duets from 
“Tl Trovatore;” while Mrs. Dewar sat in the chair of state by the 
fire, with her feet on the white sheepskin rug, complacently proud 
of her daughters and their prominence ; and Aunt Muir sat 
opposite and beamed across at Mrs. Dewar, nodding her head, 
and moving her hands in time to the music with an air of 
knowing all about it and being thoroughly able to appreciate 
talent when thus brought under her notice. Janet stepped quietly 
about, and saw to every one’s necessities, like a gentle noiseless 
spirit of good-will, in her soft grey homespun—her Sabbath gown 
donned for this great occasion. 

When they had all gone except the Dewars—who stood 
clustering round the open fire-place talking everything and 
everybody over with Aunt Muir, David, who had left them for a 
little, now returned, carrying a small box which he unfastened as 
he walked across the floor. 

“It’s m’ah mother’s watch,” he said, detaching Silvia from the 
group ; he said it solemnly, and reverently looked at the large 
old-fashioned double-cased timekeeper lying in the palm of his 
hand. 

“Yes?” said Silvia a little eagerly, hoping he intended it asa 
present for herself. “Yes?” she said, looking up into his face 
interrogatively. 

“ And now it’s yours,” he said, laying her hand over the watch, 
and closing both between his, “M’ah mother’s and m/’ah 
wife’s.” The strong lines of his face grew soft, and his eyes very 
tender as he looked down into the pretty girlish face. Yet he 
added with caution, 

“ See now you're verra carefu’ o’ it an’ dinna get smashing the 
spring, or scratching the surface; and have a bit pocket put in 
youre gowns, where it’ll be safe and handy to get at.” 

“Yes, oh yes!” said Silvia obediently. 

It was this obedience David Fairfax found so satisfactory 
about Silvia. 

“ She’s just as docile, an’ easy to manage as a whippit hound,” 
he once remarked triumphantly. 
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“The chain I gave to Janet,” he added, “but a ribbon will 
answer the purpose just perfectly well.” 

“Oh, what a pity!” pouted Silvia. “A real watch wants a 
real chain—perhaps Janet would lend me hers?” 

“You'll not ask her,” he said authoritatively, “ribbon is all 
that is required.” He returned the watch to its box as he spoke. 
“Keep it verra safe,” he repeated, giving it into Silvia’s hands. 

Janet, leaning a little wearily against the high roughly carved 
supports of the mantelshelf, overheard this little colloquy. Her 
heart beat perhaps a little quicker as she saw the watch 
transferred to Silvia, for when the chain came into her possession 
she had felt a dim sweet hope that David’s mother’s watch would 
be hers too some day. Now ?—well now it was Silvia Dewar’s, 
and she might as well have the chain also. So thinking, she 
slipped away, and passed swiftly up the narrow stairway to her 
dark dimity-hung chamber. She struck no light, for she knew 
the position of everything in the room by heart ; groping in the 
recesses of an old oak press she found what she was looking for 
without difficulty—a small wooden box, dark with age, and 
clamped at the corners with roughly beaten brass-work. This 
she carried to the window, and drawing aside the white curtains 
to admit more light, she stood it on the sill. Unlocking it, she 
took out a little parcel wrapped in soft paper ; the outer covering 
and a layer of cotton-wool being removed, a long, thin, thread- 
like chain of gold lay in her hand. 

The moon outside flooded the place with pale radiance ; the 
clump of pines—just where the straggling paths and flower-beds, 
of the bit of ground designated by the name of garden, met and 
were swallowed up by the rolling, lonely, moor—stood a dark 
mass in clear relief, the sharp stiff heads of the trees silently 
rearing themselves against a background of silver light, across 
which the moon drifted ; its pure perfect outline untouched by 
the cloudy mist which hung softly like the folds of gossamer 
fairy curtains round and about this space of light. 

“It’s all he ever gave me,” she thought, looking at the slender 
chain wistfully. “But it seems to me it belongs to Siller, now 
with ... . all the rest.” 

She did not kiss it or weep over it, she only very carefully 
rubbed it on the soft surface of her best gown and wrapped it up 
neatly, tying it with a bit of ribbon—making quite a festive little 
parcel of her one valued possession which she was parting with 
now for ever. 
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She slipped it into Silvia’s hand when saying good-bye, 
murmuring, “It’s just a bit chain which belongs to the watch 
David gave ye the night.” 





CHAPTER II. 


“Did you ever, my dear May, see anything quite so deliciously 
quaint and out of date ?” 

Miss Harding put up her long-handled eye-glass and took 
another exhaustive survey of the newly arrived Silvia, sitting at 
the other end of the long drawing-room beside her aunt, enduring 
a painful experience of acute discomfort. Everything was 
terrible ; she could lay hold, as yet, of no crumb of comfort. 
No. 54, Lancaster Gate, awed and distressed her beyond 
expression ; she was conscious of being all wrong, of looking, 
totally unlike her cousin May, or that other lady, Miss 
Harding. Her new shoes creaked whenever she moved, and 
made her blush for their square-toed, noisy vulgarity. Her new 
blue merino was as vulgar in its way as the creaking shoes. She 
quite understood the little glances Miss Harding bestowed on 
her from time to time; they expressed so entirely her own 
consciousness of her unsuitability to her present surroundings. 
She wished with a sick childish longing that she were at the 
Manse, or at home. Anywhere but in this grand room with its 
mirrors, soft chairs, numberless tables, stands of flowers, and 
confusing multitude of lovely things. She could only sit very 
upright and press her hot little hands together, forcing herself 
to say: “Yes, Aunt Porter,” or “ No, Aunt Porter,” as occasion 
required. 

Mrs. Alexander Porter was a very different woman to her 
sister Mrs. Dewar; with far more power, strength, and moral 
backbone. Her experience of life also had been far wider, and 
her natural ability had been aided, educated in fact, by all the 
advantages of travel and society. Poor little Mrs. Dewar had 
never been further from Scotland than to the Cumberland Lakes 
on her wedding tour, and her society had been confined to the 
denizens of View Forth and Kindrach ; what little there had 
been as a basis to work from in her character, narrow at best, 
had shrunk to a smiling, gentle inanity of purpose, and perfect 
content with the homage of Kindrach. 

“You mustn’t say ‘Aunt Porter,’ dear! I can’t have you shy 
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with me, your own mother’s sister; you must call me Aunt 
Silvia!” 

So she delicately silenced her niece’s objectionable form of 
address which almost made her shudder. It was the custom at 
Kindrach ; every one said “ Aunt Muir,” for instance. 

May Porter looked across the room also at her forlorn little 
cousin. 

“She is wonderfully pretty,” she said, in answer to Miss 
Harding’s remark ; “a little doing up and pulling together will 
soon make her more than presentable. Miss Porter was too 
well aware that her own more cultivated beauty far surpassed 
Silvia’s lesser charms to feel any ignoble feminine twinges of 
ruffled vanity. She was tall and striking-looking, wonderfully 
graceful in her languid movement ; most perfectly self-possessed 
with charming manners; that is to say, she had charming 
manners, though she did not always choose to parade them 
before the gaping multitude, therefore some people looked on her 
as changeable, and others, less fortunate, who had been treated 
with unwarying coolness, denounced her as “ stuck-up !” 

“We must go on artistic lines,” she went on slowly, without 
taking her large, sad-looking eyes away from the unconscious 
Silvia. “She will never make a successful girl of the period, so 
we will turn her into something Early English—her hair will 
be effective.” 

The late Mr. Dewar’s hair had been red; Silvia’s was a 
lovely subdued coppery shade of that colour. Though she wore 
it demurely parted down the middle, and closely plaited into a 
modest knot at the back, yet its natural rebelliousness of dis- 
position caused it to break out on every side in frizzly little curls 
and love-locks. 

“No, we could never make her stylish,” said Miss Harding, 
complacently smoothing down the waist of her perfectly fitting 
gown which displayed the curves of her admirable figure to 
great advantage; “it would take too long to civilize her 
sufficiently.” 

Miss Etta Harding was herself eminently civilized. Her only 
claim to good looks lay in the possession of a certain quality 
usually denominated sty/e. She lived with the Porters as a sort 
of girl friend, or companion to May, who was an only daughter, 
delicate, and apt to fall into fits of nervous depression, arising 
greatly from weak health, and also in a measure from having 
nothing to do. Miss Harding was supposed to supply, from the 
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doctor’s and anxious mother’s point of view, any deficiency in 
May Porter’s life and surroundings which would account for 
these moments of depression. 

“We must get John White’s assistance,” said May, languidly. 
“ He is sure to be very suggestive, and it’s just the sort of thing 
he enjoys ; I have often thought of presenting him with one of 
those wax dolls from the Lowther Arcade to dress and amuse 
himself with.” She spoke with a little lazy scorn. 

“And now you will present him with the pretty cousin 
instead.” Miss Harding's tone and smile were, like John White, 
“very suggestive,” though she tittered a little to carry off their 
first bald effect. 

May merely moved ie eyes away from Silvia and turned 
them on Etta. 

“The sleeves of that dress are put in shockingly, Etta, dear, 
they make ‘you look quite round-shouldered,” she said gently, 
and, rising, went across and sat down by Silvia, whom she 
proceeded to fascinate and enslave by the sweetness and tact 
with which she set that poor little mortal at her ease. 

Between them they did in a very short space of time utterly 
transform Silvia into “something like some one out of an old 
picture,” according to Etta. John White proved very suggestive. 

He was an artist ; and, intimate to a certain degree with the 
Porter family generally, between him and May Porter there 
existed an intangible something—not an engagement, by any 
means, hardly an understanding, but a mutual interest which 
might drift into the former, or drift on into nothingness. He 
was one of those fortunate beings whom ‘every one likes—men, 
women, and children, fell indiscriminately under the spell of his 
cheery, hearty, happy-go-lucky nature. A big, fair, handsome 
man, blessed with unfailing good-temper and perennial high 
spirits, capable of touching tender bruises and ruffled feelings 
with all a woman’s gentleness, and endued with a wonderful 
capacity for seeing the world from the same point of view as 
others saw it. His blue eyes had their own especial peephole, 
but they were not glued to that one look-out as most people's 
are—they readily shifted and applied themselves promptly to 
his neighbour’s peepholes. From the troubled, blurred perspec- 
tive of a disappointed child, to the wider visions and higher 
aspects of men and women, he saw as they saw. In this facility 
of perception lay the root of his popularity. 

He found Silvia’s peephole at once (perhaps it might not have 
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been so soon discovered had she been plain and uninteresting), 
and won her entire confidence by delicately insinuating his 
sympathy with a comprehension of her ‘present troubles and 
perplexities. She was perfectly unconscious of these insinuations 
in their direct bearing. All she felt was the sense of ease his 
society naturally (considering the bent and tone he took) 
brought with it. “He is so funny!” she told herself. She 
found it funny and amusing to be called “ Annie Laurie,” instead 
of the formal Miss Dewar others accorded her; she found it 
funny, but very pleasant, to have flowers brought her. He 
affected a teasing manner—offending May by this little failing, 
but Silvia thought that funny also, and highly entertaining. He 
played the banjo remarkably well—an instrument Silvia had 
never seen before; she thought his nigger songs the funniest 
things imaginable, though May invariably left the room when 
that form of entertainment began. His stories and jokes were 
immensely amusing, they were all so deliciously new and fresh 
to her ; altogether John White’s friendly hand proved to be a 
sort of sheet-anchor to which she naturally clung after emerging, 
confused, dazed and miserable, from the first shock of her 
plunge into this new and strange experience. She supported 
herself by it, and gained courage to strike out feebly for shore, 
and by-and-bye feeling power returning, and the sense of cramp 
and numbness giving place to the glow and vigour of renewed 
life, she abandoned her grasp of the sustaining hand and paddled 
along very contentedly by herself. 

They took her about a great deal—to picture galleries, enter- 
tainments, theatres, concerts, flower shows, afternoon tea-parties 
and musical evenings. The Porters were very hospitable, and 
dinners and receptions at No. 54 were numerous. Mrs. Porter’s 
“Wednesday Nights” were much thought of and always well 
attended. Silvia, had she known it, heard some very brilliant 
and witty talk, but failed to see the flash and sparkle. She 
heard also on these occasions excellent music, which in a dim way 
gave her greater pleasure than the duets from “Il Trovatore” 
and Kate’s French songs. But it was not in these things she 
took greatest pleasure ; the daintiness of her own appearance, 
the knowledge which struggled quickly to life that she, as well as 
May and Etta, had her own little circle of admirers amidst the 
throngs that came and went in her aunt’s drawing-rooms, these 
were pleasurable experiences, far out-weighing the mere delights 
of music and wit ; but to these conclusions she did not come all 
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at once. At first she lived in a state of breathless amaze and 
bewilderment, but the same adaptability she had shown with 
regard to the household at the Manse, came to her aid in this 
novel atmosphere. With a wonderful celerity she entered into 
things, catching May’s little graces of manner, and reproducing 
the ways of those about her with clever instinctive imitativeness. 
The facility with which women generally are capable of taking 
up and appropriating to themselves the manners and customs of 
those in whose society they may be suddenly thrown was largely 
developed in Silvia. She slipped into her place at the Potters 
with the same little air of appeal, the same gratifying exhibition 
of a desire to learn of them, and to be guided by their experience, 
which had won Aunt Muir’s heart with reference to the lessons 
in porridge-making and bread-baking. If she did not succeed 
in winning the hearts of those in her aunt’s household so 
effectually, it was not due to any flaw in this little innocent un- 
conscious vé/e she had adopted ; but perhaps at Kindrach hearts 
were more easily won. 

Though she had seen so much, and heard so much, and learnt 
so much since coming to London, her letters home were not 
interesting. She had not the faculty of expression with pen and 
ink very largely developed certainly, but the weekly notes sent 
to Kindrach were the merest fragments of communication. 

“Well an what does the lassie say?” Aunt Muir would ask 
with keenest interest. 

“No a verra great deal,” returned David a trifle grumpily. 
“She just ses’ her Aunt Portez’s verra kind, and she’s enjoying 
herself and goin about considerable, but there’s nathing o’ the 
places of interest she has been to see; nae mention of the 
Cathedral of Saint Paul, or Westmeenster Abbey, or the Monu- 
ment, or the British Museeum. Things I would like to hear 
aboot fine.” 

Silvia had been away perhaps six weeks or so. May had 
merged into June, and June was at the point of midsummer, 
when David astonished his aunt and Janet by announcing his 
intention of taking a fortnight’s holiday—an unheard-of pro- 
ceeding in the annals of Kindrach history ! 

“ James M‘Kenna will take m’ah work, and be glad of the 
change from the toun yonder to fresh country air for a week or 
maybe twa.” 

“But where will you be goin, David?” enquired Aunt Muir, 
peering over the top of her spectacles in mild amazement. 
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“To London,” he answered shortly. 

“M’ah certy!” ejaculated his aunt, dropping both hands on 
her knees. 

“ An wherefore no?” asked David a little roughly, nettled at 
her too evident surprise ; “ither folk have taken their ways to 
London before now, and no lost their lives!” 

Aunt Muir was apologetic at once. “Its no that, David ; ye 
ken richt weel ah’m no saying ye couldna tak care o’ yoursel, 
but sic an awfu journey! and the hay all doun,” she explained 
vaguely. 

“The hay wunna hurt,” he said crossly. 

“Nae, nae ; dinna let the hay disturb ye’re mind, mither; I'll 
see to that,” interposed Janet. “Ye'll be going to fetch Siller?” 
she continued, turning to David soothingly, “an get acquaint 
with her aunt and cousins ; it'll just do ye a warld o’ good, an 
ye can see they gran things for yoursel,—the houses, and 
Catheedrals, and places!” 

“Preecisely !” returned David loftily. “Ah’m going to fetch 
Siller, to show her relations a little proper attention at the 
same time ; it’s only right that the Porters sud see their niece’s 
future husband, It will be payin’ Siller a compleement also, 
therefore on consideration, ah’ve thought it a necessary step 
to take.” 

He spoke slowly and guardedly, for in his inmost heart he 
knew that these “considerations” were after-thoughts, and that 
the root of the matter lay in an intense desire to see and be 
seen of the Porter family. There was a streak of worldly 
wisdom running through his character which showed its lines 
very near the surface at times. 

The Porters were rich and influential Who knew what 
future benefits might arise from the present formation of a 
personal knowledge of each other? “When they saw the man 
Siller was going to marry, and exclaimed among themselves 
that she was doin’ well, verra well for herself, might it not form 
another and stronger link than even the sisterhood of Mrs. 
Porter and Mrs. Dewar?” For David did not hide from himself 
that Mrs. Dewar was “a puir creeture,” “a weak-like body,” not 
one to be inordinately proud of, or made much of, or sought out 
and set on the pinnacle of Porter approbation. Moreover she 
was but “one o’ they feckless woman-folk.” And David did 
not rank the best specimens of that feeble class very highly. 

“Set him up! wi’ his Porters and his notions,” said Aunt 
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Muir indignantly, unconsciously touching the very spot in her 
resentment at the tone her nephew had used towards her. 

“Oh mither!” said Janet reproachfully “it’s no’ that, it’s just 
that he is longin’ and longin’ to see Siller, and does’na like to 
say so. Canna ye see it a’?” 

“Oh aye, I can see it a’,” sniffed Mrs. Muir still resentful. 
But nothing further was said, for David’s word was law and his 
decisions sacred. 

Two days later he departed for Edinburgh, where he invested 
in a new hat, alsoa pair of black kid gloves—thus equipped he 
proceeded to London. Arrived at the Great Northern terminus 
he was plunged into a bustle and confusion, and rushing and 
roaring ; a medley of many sounds, and crowds of many people, 
which, to him, seemed nothing less than pandemonium itself. 
“Eh, ma’ah wurd!” he ejaculated several times in undertones; 
but outwardly he preserved a staid, even stolid demeanour, and 
shouldering his portmanteau—having no notion of trusting it 
into other hands—he hailed a conveyance and was driven to a 
small Temperance Hotel in the Strand, the name of which he 
had obtained in Edinburgh. 

The next morning he sallied forth—not in quest of the 
Porter mansion, for he knew enough of the ways of the world, he 
flattered himself, not to pay calls in the forenoon—but to takea 
general look round and see what this great City held. He had 
not informed Silvia of his intended visit, and he had requested 
silence from the others also on the subject, holding the view 
that pleasure is enhanced when unexpected. 

The hurrying crowd of men streaming City-wards—for it was 
between nine and ten, the hour when suburban trains pour forth 
a continuous flood of humanity—struck him into a condition of 
passive wonder. “I never saw the like before,” he told himself 
in tones of suppressed concentrated amazement ; but the sight 
exhilarated him also. The morning was bright and sunny, the 
June air sweet even in the Strand, and everything around was a 
thrilling experience. He kept a sharp look-out at first for 
suspicious characters, also for the Houses of Parliament, and 
Westminster Abbey, or the British Museum, expecting to come 
upon one or other at every turning, but all particulars soon 
faded and blended into the whole. There was no discerning 
suspicious characters in a crowd like this. The great sights were 
lost in this great multitude of lesser lights. He was very 
satisfied and pleased with his morning’s walk. He even pur- 
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chased a rose from a flower-seller to take to Silvia—though not 
without a wrestle over the sum she asked, “ Three pennies for 
yon bit blossom? Eh, m’ah wurd! here’s one forrit and dear at 
that.” But the woman showered such a voluble outburst of 
refined English in a stream of indignation, expostulation and 
vituperation upon him, that David reluctantly handed forth the 
remaining two coppers and swung himself out of the little crowd 
which their altercation had immediately attracted. He was 
standing gazing about him in Trafalgar Square, at the facade, 
pillars, and little steps of the National Gallery, at the lions, and 
Nelson’s Monument, when, looking up, he caught sight of the 
dome of St. Paul’s rising high above the smoke and chimney 
tops, and glittering in the bright sunlight. 

“That will be the great Cathedral!” he pondered thought- 
fully. Seeing a small specimen of the street-arab tribe peering 
up at him from the gutter, where he was dabbling his feet in a 
delicious bath of dust and refuse, he asked in a loud cheery 
voice, pointing with his umbrella at the same time, “ Hey, laddie, 
is yon Saint Paul’s ?” 

The imp continued gazing up into his face, but with an air of 
contempt gathering on his pinched elfish countenance. Slowly 
he put up one grimy hand, and pulling down the lower lid of his 
left eye, protruded his tongue at the same time; it was done 
in perfect silence ; then with a shrill yell he slipped into the 
roadway. 

“Yah! d’yer think I wos born yesterday, Old Solemnity ? 
try ye’re tricks on some other feller! ye doan’t catch me at that 
game.” 

“An’ if ah cud catch ye ah’d catch ye as sound a clout 
as ye’ve iver experienced,” said David wrathfully, advancing a 
menacing hand ; but the creature disappeared like magic, and 
David strode away amid the roars of some cabbies in a line 
of hansoms drawn up for hire. 

This little incident sent him back to his Temperance Inn 
with somewhat reduced elation of spirits. 

After disposing of a modest but substantial dinner, he pro- 
ceeded to array himself for his call at Lancaster Gate with a 
feeling, which in any other man might be described as approaching 
nervousness, but in David’s case perhaps such a description 
scarcely conveys a true idea of his sensations. He was anxious 
(though not consciously aware of any such anxiety) to appear 


‘before the Porters to the best advantage, to impress them 
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favourably ; though not touched with any dread that he would 
fail to shine, yet the very novelty of the desire created a 
disturbance of his usual complete serenity. 

When finally completed, his toilet gave him great satisfaction, 
His coat hung down to his knees in ample folds of shining 
broadcloth, with two creases across the surface of his broad back, 
showing where it had been folded—but its newness and extreme 
respectability, its dumb witness to the solvent and well-to-do 
condition of its wearer, were alone apparent to David. He 
carefully fitted on his new black kid gloves, somewhat baggy 
about the palms and finger-ends, and wrapping the rose he had 
bought for Silvia (at such an exorbitant price) clumsily in a bit 
of thick note-paper, he started. Having obtained instructions 
from the young woman at the bar as to what omnibuses he must 
take, and having, with much forethought, noted down the same, 
he reached his destination without much difficulty. 

The exterior of the Porter mansion he found disappointing. 

“Tt’s no so verra wonderful after all,” he thought, standing in 
the portico of No. 54 and glancing upwards at the plain square 
frontage. There were balconies to the windows on the second 
floor, lined with boxes and pots of bright flowers and hanging 
creepers ; these alone broke the monotonous straight lines of 
high buildings running round three sides of a square, a large 
church occupying the fourth. The man-servant who opened the 
door he pronounced also “ nothing wonderful ;” he had expected 
something more gorgeous than this plain-looking individual in 
black and white—something in plush and powder, gold lace and 
silk stockings. “Is Mistress Porter within?” he asked, with 
a certain resumption of all his old ease and confidence. 

“Not at home,” answered the butler, with swift precision 
edging the door forward as he spoke, for this person had not 
the appearance of a visitor to whom any great show of deference 
was necessary. 

“ Wait a bit, my man,” interposed David, laying a broad black 
hand on the advancing panel ; “is Miss Silvia Dewar within?” 

The man stared and hesitated. “Not at home,” he repeated 
presently, with a perfectly unmoved countenance but in a louder 
key. 

“That’s verra unfortunate,” cogitated David audibly, laying 
hold of his chin with a considering thumb and forefinger ; “ ah’ll 
just step in and wait,” he concluded calmly, placing a foot on the 
topmost step; “it’s a long way back to the inn where ah’m 
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stopping,” he continued explanatorily, “and maybe they'll be 
in verra shortly ?” 

“You can’t do that,” replied the man-servant, still unmoved. 

“Hoots! Can’t?” began David. “You don’t know what you 
are talking aboot or to whom you are speaking.” 

The man grinned in what David felt to be an offensive 
manner. 

“ Dooks, earls, and markisses do go around incog. now-a-days. 
It's a fashion they are partial to, I’ve heard; but anyway, I’ll 
have to run the risk of offending your lordship,” he said glibly, 
and winking knowingly. Before David could express any of 
the wrath which rushed upon him at the man’s impertinence, 
some one from within addressed the butler. He heard a lady’s 
voice call “ Rogers!” and the man abandoned the door, turning 
with a sudden access of obsequious deference to the speaker. 
David seized the opportunity, and stepped forcibly into the hall, 
coming face to face with Miss Etta Harding in outdoor attire, 
evidently prepared to sally forth. 

David removed his hat, and made an angular movement with 
his body and head, intended for a bow, which civility Miss 
Harding encountered with a cold stare. 

“It’s verra unfortunate Mrs. Porter and Silvia should be out,” 
he said, smiling blandly, “ but ah’m in no hurry, ah’ll just wait 
till they return. Miss Porter, I presume? You'll have heard 
m’ah name—David Fairfax?” He paused for this announce- 
ment to take effect : it produced nothing, so he put in— 

“Minister of Kindrach!” and paused again, crumpling the 
edges of his soft hat together in his large hands, still smiling. 
This also was empty of produce. 

“T am your cousin Silvia’s affianced husband!” he added 
finally. The effect when it came was sufficiently vivid. 

“My gracious!” ejaculated Etta involuntarily. “Rogers, go 
and tell Mrs. Porter to come down at once,” she said authori- 
tatively to the apparently deferentially deaf but highly interested 
butler. 

“T am not Silvia’s cousin,” she said, turning to David as the 
man moved away, “but I live here, and know all about the 
family. I None of us knew she was engaged. It’s—it’s 
very astonishing! You are Mr. David Fairfax, minister of 
Kindrach, and engaged to Silvia?” she questioned with a rapid 
precise arrangement of the facts. 

“Yes,” returned David shortly and reservedly. Since she 
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was not a Porter, he did not feel called upon to enlarge this 
account of himself. Etta had taken in the situation, and was 
not a little pleased. Silvia was not a great favourite of hers; 
she was too pretty, and made too much of by every one. All 
the ridiculous fuss about her charming Scotch accent and quaint 
Scotch ways annoyed and irritated Etta. Now she saw the 
prospect of a sufficient downfall before the designing, deceitful 
little minx. To have lived six weeks in her aunt’s house, 
receiving every kindness, and not once to have mentioned the 
fact of her engagement! Oh, yes! Etta foresaw much tribula- 
tion awaiting Silvia with the appearance of this uncouth suitor, 

“ What is it, Etta?” asked Mrs. Porter, not coming down the 
last flight of stairs, but bending forward and speaking a little 
impatiently from the landing above. “I told Rogers I was not 
at home, but he is so tiresome, and so stupid, he lets in every 
pertinacious person who——-” But seeing dimly that some one 
was standing in the hall besides Etta, she stopped abruptly. 

“That is Mrs. Porter. Come up and speak to her,” said Miss 
Harding quickly to David. 

She was pleasantly excited and stirred by this unlooked-for 
event—it promised to be too funny. 

“It’s some one to see Silvia, some friend from Scotland,” she 
said, running up to where Mrs. Porter was standing. 

On the landing was an organ, with gleaming pipes rising to 
the roof ; some low chairs, tables, and lounges, and a mass of 
palms and ferns, against which Mrs. Porter’s figure stood in 
relief: the afternoon sunlight pouring through a stained-glass 
window falling on the folds of her long, loose, dead-black silk 
tea-gown, and touching the pale orange bows in her soft lace 
lap. She had perfectly white hair, which she wore @ /a Marie 
Antoinette, drawn up high from her forehead, a style which 
suited her still fresh, fairly youthful complexion admirably. Her 
figure was fine, though matronly. Altogether she was an im- 
posing woman to encounter, but David felt little on this score. 
He was nettled at the announcement Miss Harding had made of 
their ignorance of Silvia’s engagement. Also he was gravely 
surprised at having caught Mrs. Porter telling a deliberate 
untruth. With his own ears he had heard her declare that she 
had desired that man Rogers to say she was not at home, being 
all the time comfortably within doors. Engrossed with these 
thoughts he came heavily and steadily upstairs, noting nothing 
about, or the two women standing above him. 
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« Ah’m sorry to disturb ye, Mrs. Porter, mam,” he said gravely 
as he mounted the last step, and stood face to face with Silvia’s 
aunt. “A grand-like woman,” he thought, but her appearance 
sent no thrill of fear to his heart. 

“ Ah’m sorry to disturb ye, but dinna fash yoursel’. It’s just 
Silvia ah came to see,” pronouncing his betrothed’s name 
laboriously. 

Mrs. Porter did not smile, or put out her hand, or even bend 
her head in recognition of his speech. She only looked at him 
with amazement written in every perplexed line and furrow. 

“Yes?” she said coldly. “And what is your business with 
my niece ?” ) 

“Business?” returned David, “business! It’s no’ business 
ah cam’ upon, it’s mere pleasure. A man comes to see his 
sweetheart for that reason ordinarily—not business!” he smiled 
broadly, and looked knowingly from Etta to Mrs. Porter. 

“Ah’m glad also of the opportunity of meking your ac- 
quaintance, Mrs. Porter, mam. Siller’s aunt, all her relations 
and friends, in fact, are my relations and friends likewise.” 

Mrs. Porter allowed her limp impassive hand to be cordially 
shaken by David during this speech, scarcely knowing what was 
taking place ; but as he swung it up and down heartily the action 
roused her from her momentary bewilderment. She drew it 
from his clasp swiftly. 

“ Am I to understand that you are engaged to my niece—to 
Silvia?” she said sharply. 

“Precisely,” returned David tartly, annoyed by her manner. 
“Has Siller no told ye a’ aboot it ?” 

“T’ve heard nothing—nothing,” replied Mrs. Porter emphati- 
cally. “I think there must be some mistake.” 

David drew himself up. This hint and suspicion of a doubt 
roused his anger mightily. 

“A mistake, hoots! Take me to Siller; ye’ll soon see there 
has been no mistake. She has, may be, felt shy of speaking of 
her,betrothal to strangers.” 

“ Silvia is in the drawing-room,” suggested Etta, her eyes bright 
with interest. 

Mrs. Porter frowned, and for a moment stood undecided, then 
she turned with a little hasty gesture towards a curtained door- 
way, followed closely by David and Etta. 


(Zo be continued.) 





Thoughts on the Last Wimbledon 
Meeting. 


I.-—THE NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION. 


“THE object of the Association is to give permanence to 
Volunteer Corps, and to promote rifle-shooting throughout Great 
Britain,” is the first clause in the constitution of the National 
Rifle Association. Her Majesty the Queen inaugurated the 
Wimbledon Meetings by firing the first shot on Wimbledon 
Common on July 2, 1860; since when, year by year, with 
almost continuous progressive prosperity, the meetings have 
been held on the suburban common, and the Wimbledon 
Meeting, Wimbledon Camp, Wimbledon rules and regulations 
have passed into household words throughout the English- 
speaking portions of the world. The Meeting of 1889 is the 
last that is to be held on Wimbledon Common, and it has been 
thought that this great crisis in the affairs of the Association 
affords a fitting opportunity to take stock of its work. Originally 
it was intended to hold an annual shooting meeting “in such 
part of Great Britain, varying from year to year, as shall be 
deemed by the Council most advantageous for the advancement 
of the objects of the Association,” and it was decreed that “ every 
third meeting shall take place in Scotland.” But the magnitude 
and cost of the preparations for the meeting of 1860 led to the 
abandonment of the proposed peripatetic character of the 
shooting meetings ; the representatives of Scotland, Lancashire, 
and Yorkshire acquiesced in this decision ; and men from all 
parts of the Empire have come up to Wimbledon, year after 
year, agreeing that all the conditions necessary for such a Camp 
and Prize Meeting, were combined in complete perfection on the 
healthy, breezy Surrey common. When it was known that the 
Association were obliged to give up Wimbledon, proposals for 
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Jand for the shooting came from many places, some that were 
impossible, and but few that combined all that was wanted. 
The Secretary’s office for months looked like a map shop ; plans 
and sketches littered tables and floor, while the walls were 
literally covered with Ordnance and other maps. Seldom have 
a body of men had a more difficult task than fell to the lot of 
the Council: it was not easy to find a site that would do, it was 
perhaps harder to reconcile all the interests involved. The 
duty became all the more delicate and responsible, in that the 
Chairman, Lord Wantage, V.C., most generously offered an 
admirable site, suitable in every single particular save one, worth 
about £20,000, which, with characteristic liberality, he offered to 
convey to the Association as a free gift. This noble example 
was not less nobly followed by the landowners of Staffordshire, 
who expressed their readiness to buy, and convey free of cost to 
the Association, an excellent site on Cannock Chase. I need 
not dilate on the numerous proposals of varying character ; on 
the work and labour of love ; on the enthusiastic devotion with 
which the members of the Committee set themselves to weigh 
the merits and demerits of the various sites, most of which were 
inspected, several of them being visited on several occasions ; but 
it will suffice to say, up to the very day on which the Council 
arrived at their decision, Lord Wantage’s site on the Berkshire 
Downs, Cannock Chase, Bisley Common, Dunstable, Lewes, and 
two sites near Brighton were still left for choice. I am betraying 
no secrets when I add that the three first-named sites were the 
three which were left in for final choice, and that a numerical 
majority voted for Bisley Common. The chief hesitation which 
any one felt in voting for Bisley arose from the fact that it might 
look as if the liberality of Lord Wantage and of the gentlemen 
of Staffordshire had not been fully appreciated. 

Nothing was further from our mind: the paramount necessity 
for being as near London as possible weighed most, and with 
a majority; the advantage of drawing more closely the 
connection between the army at Aldershot and the National 
Rifle Association influenced many ; while the admirable fitness 
of the site itself, and the interest shown by the military 
authorities in the selection of Bisley, completed the conquest 
of some who were doubtful. It is satisfactory to be able 
to add, that at the General Meeting of the Association held 
the other day, at which H.R.H.the Duke of Cambridge 
presided, some of those who had vigorously opposed the 
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adoption of Bisley, expressed their approval of the site, and 
their intention of supporting the Council in their endeavour to 
make the New Wimbledon as successful as the Old. I wonder 
whether any rich man, member of Council, Volunteer, or 
otherwise, may chance to read this article who wishes to give 
undoubted evidence of his patriotism, for I beg to inform such 
an one that the move from Wimbledon will swallow up all our 
reserve ; in what we conscientiously believe to be for the in- 
terest of the Association we have been constrained to refuse 
the free gift of a site; we shall have considerable expense in 
establishing ourselves at Bisley, and the gift of a few thousand 
pounds would be most acceptable. The L. & S.-W. Railway 
are helping in many ways to smooth over the change, and 
the military authorities are giving the National Rifle Associa- 
tion such help as is in their power. 

A generation has passed since the Association was established ; 
stalwart competitors of twenty-eight years of age were yet 
unborn in 1860; a generation has passed, and with it the first 
Patron, the lamented Prince Consort, who aided and supported 
the National Rifle Association from its inception; and the 
first President, Mr. Sidney Herbert, who, as Secretary of State 
for War, built up the Volunteers on the foundation laid by 
General Peel; while out of the first forty Vice-Presidents not 
more than half-a-dozen remain; and out of the first twenty-six 
members of Council but nine are alive, and only four are still 
members of Council—the Duke of Westminster, Earls Spencer 
and Wemyss, and General Sir W. M. McMurdo; the veteran 
Secretary, Captain E. St. John Mildmay, is still to the fore. 
The following statistics, which I have reduced to a minimum, 
will enable the reader to estimate the progress which has 
been made. 

The National Rifle Association in 1860 was a very small and 
modest affair. There were 24 targets ; 67 prizes, 40 of which 
were open to all comers, and 27 restricted to Volunteers ; the 
value of the prizes was £2238: there were only 299 Volunteer 
competitors, and the total aggregate of Volunteers who entered 
for prizes was only 594. For the All-comers’ Prizes, 17 Swiss 
and 1 Russian competed; the number of entries being 720, 
giving a grand total of entries of all kinds of 1314. The result 
shows how little rifle-shooting was known in the Kingdom, 
and it also shows the inferiority of the rifles ; for the winner of 
the Silver Medal did not make 50 per cent. of the highest 
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possible score for the first stage Queen’s; while 11 com- 
petitors failed to hit the target at 300 yards; 36 missed all 
their shots at 500 yards; 59 missed the target altogether at 
600 yards; one man failed to hit the target at any distance. 
But the quality and inferiority of the shooting in 1860 is 
perhaps most clearly shown by the fact that 35 points being 
the highest possible score and 17 the winning score, out of the 
299 competitors only 98 made Io points and upwards. The 
meeting has now become immense and the shooting excellent. 
In 1888 there were about 125 targets at Wimbledon, 2814 
prizes ; the value of the prizes, exclusive of Challenge Cups, was 
£9824, and the total aggregate of entries 41,670: in addition to 
which the enormous number of 80,188 entries were made for 
Pool, the Running Deer, and Man and Revolver Pool. In place 
of 299 Volunteers for the Queen’s Prize, there were 2185 com- 
petitors ; and whereas the highest scorer in 1860 did not reach 
50 per cent. of the highest possible score, the winner in 1880, 
firing no less than 66 shots, made the excellent score of 280 
marks out of a possible 330; and the lowest scorer who fired 
through the whole of the ranges made 224, and he was 98th 
on the list. 

But the Grand Aggregate Prize gives the most conclusive proof 
as to the excellent shooting. In this competition there are no 
less than 125 prizes, for which the competitors have to fire at 
eleven distances ; the highest possible score was 385 marks, and 
the highest scorer made 337; the man who was 5oth made 
317, the man who was 100th made 313, and the last winner 
made 310. 

In 1860 there were 106,443 efficient Volunteers, and the 
numbers have steadily increased in 1870 to 170,671 ; in 1880 to 
196,938, and in 1888 to 220,124. I do not claim that this most 
satisfactory increase is altogether due to the National Rifle 
Association, but I remember that in the early days of Volun- 
teering we hardly dared to expect that the movement would 
take root and spread. Few believed that the Volunteers would 
last many years or become a part, much less a permanent portion 
of the defensive forces of the country. That they have done so 
is due to a variety of causes, amongst which must be recognized 
the patriotism that initiated the movement, the enthusiasm 
which has sustained it, and the personal advantage of health, of 
discipline, of steady habits, which the individual members 
purchase for themselves by their sacrifice of time and money. 
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Nevertheless I do claim that shooting, that target practice, com- 
pany, battalion, County prize meetings, have exercised, and do 
exercise, an immense influence on the vitality of the force ; and] 
claim that what the University is to the various schools—perhaps, 
speaking strictly, I should say—what an examining University 
like London is to the schools which connect themselves with it, 
that is the Wimbledon Meeting to class, company, battalion and 
County shooting. The result of the shooting training in every 
part of the country is made abundantly manifest at the Annual 
Meeting of the National Rifle Association. There are a few 
Volunteer officers who dispute this ; they know not much about 
Wimbledon ; they disregard the fact that Wimbledon is a meeting 
only for shooting, and for shooting under circumstances which 
will give the best shooting results ; that it is not, and never will 
be, a meeting for drill and tactics ; and that if the National Rifle 
Association became defunct, the County meetings, many of 
which can hardly now be maintained, would rapidly follow; 
after which battalion meetings would not long endure: class 
firing alone would not support the Volunteer force, and we 
should see a rapid and incurable consumption take fast hold 
of the Volunteer force ; and it is well to bear in mind that for 
a galloping consumption such as would then set in, no cure can 
even be suggested. 

It must not be forgotten that the National Rifle Association 
Meeting affords the only meeting-place of friendly competition 
of Army, Navy, Militia, Yeomanry, and Volunteers; the only 
place at which our comrades in arms from the Channel Islands, 
Canada, Australia, India and other Colonies and possessions can 
test their progress, and give visible demonstration of their 
Imperial brotherhood to our home soldiers, our sailors and 
Volunteers, 

I am firmly convinced that we may expect to make progress 
and to improve in many respects at our new and beautiful 
shooting-ground ; for Bisley will not be more distant in time 
from London than Wimbledon: we can only get 1000 yards 
at Wimbledon, while Bisley will allow ranges of 2500 yards. 
We have about 125 targets now, to be increased to perhaps 170 
at Bisley: at Wimbledon competitors shooting in the late 
afternoon are bothered by the sun in their eyes, from which 
they will at Bisley be free. Our buildings will, after 1891, be 
permanent ; while, owing to our tenure at Wimbledon, they have 
been temporary ; thus the expenditure of yearly erection and 
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removal will be avoided. We shall be free from the effusive 
crowd of the “ Middle Sunday.” Though the residents at Putney 
and Wimbledon will miss us more than they think, we shall 
henceforth be guiltless of causing any annoyance to our neigh- 
pours, for we shall not have any neighbours except the Guards 
in the adjoining camp. Last, though not least, we shall be able 
to make new developments to meet the requirements of the 
altered condition of things military. Many other advantages 
might be enumerated, but the above will tend to show that 
having fought as hard as we knew how to fight on behalf of 
our old love, we intend very much to get on successfully with 
the new. 

With more targets and longer ranges, with improved rifles 
and more favourable atmospheric conditions, the meetings at 
Bisley will convince the most sceptical that the advance which 
has been made in the art and science, the practice and skill of 
rifle-shooting has been as distinct and indisputable since the 
first meeting at Wimbledon as the advance in any other branch 
of modern life. In 1857 Brown Bess was still in use in India: 
in 1860 the Enfield rifle was not a very reliable weapon: in 
1862, so imperfect was the Government manufacture that thirty- 
four rifles issued for use at Wimbledon did not pass the 
Government test: in 1860 but few men in England had ever 
fired a rifle: those who shot best, shot badly : the match rifles 
of that day, except Mr. Whitworth’s, were of a very inferior 
quality. But little was known of ammunition, of wind-gauges, 
of the flight of bullets; while the experience of rifle-shots was 
almost restricted to the few deer-stalkers who shot their quarry 
at very short distances. Our match rifles and those who use 
them now take the highest rank in the world ; the Government 
rifles are of infinitely better quality. Our Wimbledon shots have 
beaten all previous records; while the science of shooting is 
known and thoroughly understood, I think, by more men in 
these islands than in any country in the world. As Sir Henry 
Halford said not long ago, “ We have taught the army to shoot ” ; 
and to the National Rifle Association is it mainly due that many 
hundreds of thousands of men in this country have added rifle- 
shooting to the pastimes of England ; and though cricket and 
foot-ball are our national games, there are more men in the 
country who shoot than play cricket. So far as numbers are 
concerned, the rifle has more than taken the place of the bow. 

I look forward to the influence which the proximity of Bisley 
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to Aldershot will have on the shooting of our soldiers and the 
friendly rivalry between the services as amongst the most 
important of the advantages we shall gain. It has been suggested 
that the Queen’s Prize should be thrown open to all branches of 
the service ; there is much to be said for this, but also against it 
It must rest entirely with the Queen to say whether the valuable 
prize which Her Majesty has generously given for thirty years, 
the thoughtful presentation of which exercised untold influence 
on the early days of the National Rifle Association, and which 
was given to encourage the unpaid Volunteers, shall be thrown 
open to others. There is something very pleasant in looking 
forward to the friendly rivalry of soldier, sailor, militiaman and 
volunteer for the Blue Riband of rifle-shooting, but the 
conditions under which the competitors would be trained would 
differ 2 zoto,and it might well happen that in many a regiment 
a very promising young shot would be exempt from duty and 
encouraged to practise every day, and all days, with a view to 
his obtaining the much-coveted prize for the honour of the 
regiment, while most Volunteers have difficulty in finding time 
for practice. The Queen’s Prize has been won by men of most 
classes and almost all ranks of life: by a barrister, an artist, a 
clerk, a merchant, a farmer, a shopkeeper, a secretary, an 
undergraduate, and by those of many other classes and pro- 
fessions, but never, I think, by an idle man. The winners of the 
Queen’s Prize have been found amongst men actively engaged 
in the affairs of life, and for the most part hard-working 
Volunteers ; and I, for one, am of opinion that the time has, at 
any rate, not yet come, when we should ask Her Majesty’ 
permission so to alter the conditions of the Queen’s Prize as to 
render it possible that it might be taken by an officer or private 
of the army, the navy, or the militia. But I should like to see 
a new prize commenced at Bisley in 1890, at the same distances 
and on the same conditions as those of “The Queen’s,” open 
only to the army, navy and militia, provided there were not 
less than 2000 competitors: it might well happen that after 
a few years such a prize might be merged in the Queen’s, and 
all shoot together. Doubtless gradual changes will be made as 
the years roll on at Bisley. I believe these changes will be 
beneficial, and will tend to advancement and improvement ; and 
although from the very nature of things the year 1919 cannot be 
expected to show as material an advance over 1889 as this yeat 
does on 1860, yet we may hope and expect that the National 
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Rifle Association will in 1919 have as large a measure of the 
confidence of those for whose benefit alone it exists, as it has 
obtained in the past, and enjoys at the present time. 


II. THE VOLUNTEERS. 


Lord Wantage, V.C., is a soldier of distinction who brought his 
military experience to bear on Volunteers in 1859, and has ever 
since commanded a noted Volunteer Battalion, and who for 
thirty years has sat on the National Rifle Association Council. 
He said a few days ago, speaking in the presence of H.R.H. the 
Duke of Cambridge, “I regard the National Rifle Association 
as the key-stone of the Volunteer organization.” These are 
words of wisdom, the result of ripe experience, as true as they 
are wise. They show that the Association has succeeded in the 
past thirty years in carrying into practical effect the object for 
which it was started, “to give permanence to Volunteer Corps, 
and to promote rifle-shooting ;” and this brings me to the question 
of the Volunteers, their conditions of service, their value and 
place as an integral and permanent portion of our Defensive 
Forces. 

By an early statute, “every freeman between the ages of 
fifteen and sixty years was obliged to be provided with armour 
to preserve the peace, but he was protected from leaving his 
country or shire, save (A.D. 1285) upon the coming of strange 
enemies into the realm.” 

I do not know that any Act has ever been passed, by which 
the duty of personal service for the actual defence of hearth and 
home has been taken away from the men of this country. If such 
an Act had been passed I do not suppose that any able-bodied 
man would refuse to do what was in his power to prevent an 
enemy landing, or making good his position after landing in this 
country. We have, thank God! to go back to the beginning of 
this century to realize what probability of invasion meant, 
although we were perhaps not very far from realizing it in 1859. 

Mr. Pitt, speaking on this subject in 1803, when invasion was 
felt to be probable, said, “ I was formerly and still am of opinion 
that to a regular army alone, however superior, however excellent, 
that to the regular army, even aided by the militia, we ought not 
solely to trust: but that, iri a moment so eventful, in a crisis so 
full of danger—we ought to superadd to the regular army some 
permanent system of national defence, either to a certain degree 
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compulsory, or formed upon the voluntary zeal and patriotism 
of the country itself. This ought to be resorted to as the grand 
source of domestic security. The army must be the rallying 
point ; the army must furnish example, must afford instruction, 
must give us the principles on which that national system of 
defence must be formed, and by which the Volunteer forces of 
this country, though in a military point of view inferior to a 
regular army, would, fighting on their own soil, for everything 
dear to individuals, and important to a State, be invincible.” 
Some will say that, owing to the alteration that has taken place 
in warfare, the more exact training, the use of artillery, the 
rapidity of movement, and other reasons, the principles laid down 
by the great statesman are no longer applicable. This I am 
inclined to deny ; the chief difference between 1803 and 1893 
would be in the use of artillery and rifles. As to the artillery 
the fault will be with the military authorities if they do not 
make adequate preparations, so that we, fighting on our own 
soil, should be better furnished with guns and trained men to 
fire them, than any possible enemy who will have to bring his 
guns with him and land them on our shores, in face of active 
opposition. I have as much confidence in Englishmen of 1889 
as Mr. Pitt had in his contemporaries of 1803. We have 
vastly improved during the last half century in athletics, in 
cricket and football. Many more men hunt and shoot, play 
golf, run, bicycle, and climb Alpine peaks than in any period of 
our history ; and if properly trained and commanded, the citizens 
of England will be able to give a better account of any invader 
than she could ever give before. 

The enthusiastic author of “ The British Volunteer,” published 
in 1799, wrote at a period when the exigencies of the State 
required assistance from its members—when the ravages of 
foreign warfare had drawn the regular forces from our shores. 
“Then did Great Britain triumph—then did her martial sons 
stand forward in her defence. The noblemen and those of 
landed property no longer spent their day in idleness or 
dissipation ; the tradesman and merchant were no longer 
tenacious of their accustomed relaxation. All thronged in 
voluntary haste to guard the standard of their country’s glory 
—thus have they become familiar with the use of arms.” 

This sounds like empty boasting, but is true in spirit. For 
when the “levy en masse Act,” was passed in the reign of 
George III., by which Volunteers were exempt from service in 
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the army or militia, out of 500,000 men liable to serve, no less 
than 420,000 offers of voluntary service were received. 

The number of Volunteers enrolled at five years at the 
commencement of the century and for the last five years are as 
follows :— 





1804 «6 «« «+ 380,195 1884 .. .. « 295,015 
we ee) we = 300,814 1885 .. .. .. 224,012 
351,518 1886 .. .. .. 226,752 

334,910 1887 .. .. .. 228,038 

336,404 1888 .. .. .. 226,469 


Inasmuch as the population has increased from 10,000,000 to 
25,000,000 the burden of voluntary service which was borne by 
our grandfathers was very much greater than that which our 
sons have now to bear. Nevertheless I am quite confident that 
if we were in like danger, our young men would not be found 
deficient in self-denial, self-sacrifice, and patriotism, and would 
offer themselves in sufficient numbers to be trained. Of that 
I have no doubt, but whether the War Office would equip and 
train them is quite another matter. England neglects to use 
her time of preparation in a variety of ways. 

I suppose that I am right in thinking that H.R.H. the 
Commander-in-Chief and Lord Wolseley agree with the military 
authorities of the Continent that “ Field manceuvres,” “ Autumn 
manceuvres,” as we call them, are of very great value to the 
troops, and specially to the officers. Such movements take place 
annually in Austria, France, Germany, Russia, and even in 
Switzerland, The Autumn manceuvres of 1872, when the 
southern army had a staff composed of Wolseley, Herbert, Evelyn 
Wood, and poor Hume, revealed to the country the brilliance of 
the military talent which we possessed in that small staff, and 
elsewhere. Those movements led to the shelving of some, and 
to the eventual promotion of others who distinguished themselves 
in the mimic warfare. 

Switzerland, with its small financial resources, has its “ field 
manceuvres ;” England, with all her riches, alone does not make 
the outlay necessary for such movements, and as a makeshift 
confines herself to the Aldershot chessboard, where almost every 
possible movement is known to the contending generals, and the 
game greatly depends on the opening gambit. 

Iflam right in thinking that ‘our military leaders, like the 
Continental soldiers, are alive to the untold value of such 
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movements, it is a crying shame that we do not have them, 
The money would be provided if the military authorities would 
insist upon the necessity which exists for such annual exercises, 

As with the army so with the militia. While every one knows 
that our militia can by training be made as good as line regiments, 
while many of us remember the excellence of the embodied 
militia—such as Wiltshire, Lancashire, Stirling Battalions, after 
the Crimean War—not a single expert pretends that the amount 
of training which our militia regiments now get is sufficient. We 
cannot, forsooth, afford the cost of the training which is necessary 
for thorough efficiency ! 

I should like to see a standing militia camp at Aldershot, at 
which militiamen and militia officers could serve for six months 
or a year at a time, and thus be ready to take their places at the 
head of the defensive forces whenever required, and be far more 
useful than at present. If such a plan were adopted, we could 
pass the best of the militia officers into the army after a searching 
professional examination. 

As with the Army and Militia, so with the Volunteers. It 
reflects great credit on the present Lord Mayor that he should 
signalise his Mayoralty by a patriotic endeavour to provide 
adequate clothing and proper equipment for the Metropolitan 
Volunteers: but the exact measure of the praise which we are 
heaping on Lord Mayor Whitehead, measures the exact amount 
of blame which we must pour out on the successive Ministers of 
War, who have systematically—in spite of cheap and honeyed 
words, and small additions to the capitation grant—neglected 
their duty to the Volunteers. For neglect it is, if the Volunteers 
who were drilling on that most dismal Whit Monday last month 
were wet to the skin for want of a great-coat, and laid up for 
want of a havresack in which to carry their rations. 

We spend a good deal on our services, and although there is 
always some grumbling at the amount, the country invariably 
grants whatever the responsible ministers declare to be necessary. 
Ministers of War, Lords of the Admiralty, and Chancellors of 
the Exchequer, who neglect to make proper provision for: the 
defence of the country, will not be able to plead, when the angry 
passions of all classes are excited by the invasion of England, 
that the country would not find the funds, but will have to com 
fess that their fear of “the Opposition ” alone made them neglect 
the obvious duty for which they were retained and paid. ! 
wonder whether the popular notion is correct—I have no meais 
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of knowing—but the belief is very common that money, suffi- 
cient for all our naval and military purposes, is provided, but 
that it is not wisely expended—hence the confessedly unsatis- 
factory provision for our home forces. 

This will never be fathomed by a Royal Commission exam- 
ining officials ; but the truth might oe ascertained by the internal 
employment of one or more experienced men of business with 
power to examine for themselves. It is a thousand pities that 
the Admiralty and War Office cannot be disconnected from 
party politics, with which, as most men of common-sense agree, 
they ought not to concern themselves. 

It must be taken for granted that the invasion of England is 
possible. How possible—nay, probable—it was regarded by our 
grandfathers can be ascertained by any one who will read the 
numerous pamphlets at the British Museum which were pub- 
lished on “ Napoleon Buonaparte ” at the commencement of this 
century. If invasion were decreed to be impossible, I confess it 
would be difficult to justify the military expenditure on Volun- 
teers, though perhaps the Board of Health might claim the right 
to spend some such amount, as Volunteering is so beneficial, its 
physical and social advantages so great, to the men themselves 
and therefore to the country. 

Should invasion take place, it will almost certainly occur after 
the defeat of our navy, and of our army, after a Continental or 
Asiatic—it might be an Egyptian—war ; but if so, our existing 
small militia will have been drained for reinforcements for the 
army, and the people left in this country will have no organized 
force between the enemy and their precious selves—the Bank of 
England, Woolwich, and the hoarded wealth of centuries—except 
the Volunteers. Hence I take it, that as we insure our lives and 
our houses, so we ought to insure our shores, not only by paying 
the first premiums, but by seeing that the policy—the Volunteer 
service—is properly maintained. 

We must bear in mind that the existing Volunteer service is 
“an armed force limited exclusively to defensive purposes,” and 
not only can the Volunteers never be sent out of England, but 
they never would have been called into being except for the 
purpose of protecting our shores in the event of invasion. It 
seems to me that the very greatest caution is necessary in 
dealing with the conditions of service of this branch of our forces, 
and in the place which we assign them in our system of defence. 
We must never forget that most of the men are “conditioned” 
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are not free men, are engaged in obtaining a livelihood, and } 
deny in the most emphatic way that it is fair to measure their 
value or their patriotism by their unwillingness, or, I should say, 
their inability, to accept any place which is designed for them in 
any plan of military organization, except that of resistance to 
invasion, for which object alone they exist. It has been proposed 
that the Volunteers should be constrained to accept conditions 
of service which will render them liable to be embodied—and 
embodied for a long time—when European complications exist 
in which England is mixed up. This has for the moment not 
been acted upon. But an able military writer has recently 
suggested that the value of the Volunteers as a part of the 
defensive force of the country is to be measured by their 
acceptance of such new conditions. I am absolutely certain 
that the spirit of self-sacrifice and patriotism so completely 
animates the Volunteers, that one and all would accept the 
condition, zf they could. But as an immense proportion of them 
are altogether precluded from doing so, those who advocate 
such a condition are endangering the permanence of the force, 
and should remember that we have not had an invasion panic 
since 1860. 

If England was threatened with invasion, commerce would be 
disorganized, the routine of everyday life would have to yield to 
the force of circumstances ; trains would convey troops and not 
men of business ; the postal deliveries would be irregular ; and 
nearly all men, except those employed in the preparation of 
food, or military stores, or equipment, and the working of 
telegraphs and railways, would be free to defend their country. 

But when John Bull’s heart was not failing him, when there 
were only rumours of war, or the thunder of artillery was beyond 
the reach of English ears, the ordinary routine of life would be 
maintained, and doctors, barristers, solicitors, bank, insurance, 
and stockbroking clerks, builders, tailors, shoemakers, labourers, 
engineers, mechanics, miners, drapers, bootmakers, farmers, all of 
whom are represented in the Volunteers, would be obliged to go 
to their work as usual. We are told that it would be worth 
seeing a list of the firms and employers of labour who would 
dismiss their employés if they undertook the new conditions of 
service. Such a list would never be prepared, but the Post 
Office, War Office, Admiralty, the Bank of England, and every 
public department, every railway and almost every large business 
and profession, would look with disfavour on such a change. 
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It would be altogether impossible that the commerce, the 
legal, mechanical, agricultural and all other branches of business 
from which the 226,000 Volunteers are furnished should all be 
crippled, and in many cases cease to work, except under the 
pressure of dire necessity. Numbers of the men would be ready, 
many of the officers would be ready, all, in fact, who were free to 
please themselves would be ready to accept such conditions ; 
but with very great deference I venture to suggest that the 
militia is the service on which such duties should devolve, and 
that the Volunteers should, as at present, be reserved for duty 
only when we are threatened with invasion. 

We must never let our last line of defence be used until it is 
absolutely necessary, for we have no reserve of any kind behind 
the Volunteers. 

We must not allow even our best soldiers to organize our 
Volunteers out of existence. This is not the first time we have 
had to resist their well-intentioned misreading of the powers and 
principles of Volunteering. A few years ago, a leading soldier, 
now a warm friend and an honorary Colonel of a Volunteer corps, 
misunderstood the movement when he wrote, “ every shilling of 
money spent upon the militia and Volunteers is so much money 
thrown away. We might nearly as well spend millions upon 
erecting fortifications of lath and plaster round our coast.” 
Another well-known soldier said, “The idea of the Volunteers 
protecting or delivering the country is ridiculous.” This is all 
changed. No one now questions their value. The organizing 
soldiers of to-day think so well of them as to wish to promote 
them to a higher and more important position in the system of 
national defence which happily they are preparing. 

If the requirements of the country demand that more men 
shall be embodied before the apprehension of invasion, we must 
increase the militia. To this end, as many of us have been 
asking for the past twenty-five years, enforce the ballot for the 
militia, exempting only efficient Volunteers. 

If England were not surrounded by the sea, if we had been 
sufficiently demented to have built the Channel Tunnel, we 
should now be considering conscription or effacement. We 
should then, like Switzerland, recognize our danger, and, like her, 
I suppose every male between ten and sixty would be liable to 
serve in one line or another. We have not got the tunnel, and 
we have the sea, nevertheless we must be prepared for the 
possible, and the Intelligence Department deserves our hearty 
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thanks for the plan of defence which it is maturing. I only 
wish to express my opinion that they are running very great 
risks in their endeavour to put forward the last line into the 
place of the second orthird. I would with deference say,—leave 
the Volunteers on their present conditions, but increase the 
militia, and raise sufficient for the weighty purpose you have in 
hand. 

Most men admire Switzerland and the Swiss ; even those who 
dislike republican institutions agree in thinking they suit the 
Swiss national life. We may well take a lesson from the brave 
and hardy Switzers. They are surrounded by powerful 
kingdoms, they never know what may happen to them, so that 
out of a population of 2,920,723 they have an army of 202,479 
and a landsturm of about 296,000. We saw in the war of 1870 
that they were ready to fight for the neutrality of their country 
if any Power failed to observe the neutrality which all the 
Powers have guaranteed. The lesson we should learn from 
Switzerland is her mode and system of equipment, and I ask 
why we should not equip our Volunteers as completely as the 
Swiss do their soldiers, and why we should not complete the 
equipment of every Volunteer. 

“The Swiss soldier keeps his entire kit, rifle, knapsack, cloak, 
in his own home, and every man takes an honest pride in having 
each article in good condition, and in readiness for inspection 
at any moment. This can be tested by any one going to the 
homes of the men and asking to see rifle, uniform and accoutre- 
ments. The inspection of arms held annually in each district is 
conducted with much strictness: if found dirty, the rifle is sent 
to be cleaned at the holder’s expense, and to return from inspec- 
tion without a rifle subjects the man to the chaff of the young 
men and the taunts of the girls of his village. When the Swiss 
soldier crosses his threshold for service he may be said to be in 
full marching order, he has not even to apply for a railway 
warrant, but steps into the train at the nearest station,” * 

The great subject of the Volunteer service cannot be 
exhausted in part of an article, and ideas for its improvement 
and development crowd upon one ; but space forbids. 

In conclusion, I would urge upon all concerned not under any 
circumstances to allow the very last line of defence to be pushed 
forward. The Volunteers must be reserved for the final supreme 
effort of the actual defence of these islands when they are 


* “The Swiss Confederation.’ Adams and Conningham, 1889. 
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threatened with invasion. All troops that are required before 
the culminating crisis should be obtained without destroying 
our last reserve. If the Militia Ballot were enforced, efficient 
Volunteers alone being exempt, we could obtain as many 
men as we required, and we should have no complaint of the 
dearth of officers or men either for the Militia or Volunteers. 
But every man who serves should be efficiently and completely 
equipped at the charges of the country, and should have rifle- 
ranges provided so that he may learn to shoot, and keep himself 
in practice so as to enable him to go to Bisley Common and 
shoot for his battalion at the meetings of the National Rifle 
Association ; and enable him to assist in preventing any 
enemy landing on these shores, and to give a good account of 
“any strange enemy ” who succeeds in landing. We have been 
so long without serious national disaster, and so long since an 
enemy landed on these shores, that we are not very apt at 
learning that what has happened to other nations in Europe 
may happen to us. But the lesson is worth learning, and we 
ought to take it to heart. 


“This England never did—nor never shall— 
Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror, 
But when it first did help to wound itself. 
Nought shall make us rue, 
If England to itself do rest but true.” 


S. FLOOD PAGE. 
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PART I. 


RECITATION may perhaps be roughly defined as being the art 
of speaking written words dramatically or rhythmically, with 
appropriate gesture and facial expression. 

The first method—the dramatic—gives to the spoken words 
spontaneity and life. It finds the best way to bring out their 
full meaning, and to drive it home to the listeners. It is the 
combination of the drama of the voice and of gesture, used in 
their most natural and yet typical forms, to identify the words 
spoken with the speaker. For the time being the words are 
not the author’s, but the speaker’s; and it is to be supposed 
that they are being heard and uttered for the first time. 
The second method—the rhythmic—gives voice to the music 
of the words rather than to their drama. It preserves in truest 
intonation the cadence of the poet’s verse, and the measured 
movement of a spoken song. The words are not uttered so as 
to make them seem to be the speaker’s, nor is he supposed to 
be speaking them for the first time. He is but a mouthpiece or 
instrument. The poet speaks through him. 

The first of these two methods is the greater and more 
difficult art. To most persons interested in recitation this 
statement will require no proof. It will be granted at once. 
But proof is not wanting. 

To begin with, it is the method that touches the words of the 
poet with new meanings and unsuspected life. It brings some- 
thing to the material it employs which is valuable in itself. It 
not only receives, but it gives. An art of this kind is nothing if 
it cannot interpret to the listeners that mysterious voice which 
speaks in all true poetry and in all true music. The lesser arts 
should hear this voice, and translate it to the world in such 
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fashion that the world too hears something of what the poet and 
musician heard. This is work of a high kind; and it is work 
that dramatic declamation can accomplish. It has done so 
again and again on the stage. By its means the dark soliloquies 
of Hamlet, and the dainty fancies of Mercutio’s dream of 
Queen Mab—which would be “like a song of little meaning,” 
to one half the audience, were they delivered in rhythmic 
utterance—become fired with life for the whole theatre; and 
hundreds of minds, that would never else have felt any answer- 
ing glow of thought and imagination, are quickened for the 
moment into insight and elevated with a sense of awakened 
emotion. I would go further, and say that dramatic declama- 
tion of a high order, if touched with genius, can put into the 
words more than they actually seemed to possess. It is, in this 
sense, like the art of a great painter. He paints from nature, as 
truly and as faithfully as he can, losing and missing much, 
necessarily, but still working his best ; and when the work is 
done we find in it a something that even Nature herself never 
possessed—a spirit that transfigures the whole—“ the light that 
never was on sea or land.” So it may be with dramatic 
declamation at its best. It would be able to give, in the 
recitation of a noble poem, such revelations of underlying 
meaning, and such a spirit of freshness and vitality, that the poet 
himself, were he present, would own that the words were the 
richer for the voice that had uttered them, and had gained 
something that they had not before. 

Secondly, recitation, as will be seen from the foregoing, must 
rest its claims to be considered an Art on these results of 
dramatic declamation. Any art that claims the dignity to be so 
called must be able to show that it has a separate existence, 
an entity, apart from the parent art. It must not be a mere 
appendage. Singing, acting, and the playing of instruments, can 
each show this right to be judged from its own point of view. 
They are indeed children of the greater, creative arts ; but they 
are grown-up children. They have individuality and cha- 
racter of their own, and claim the liberty and responsibility of 
full life: Recitation, if it desire a like honour, must show a 
like power of individual life. And were rhythmic declamation 
its highest expression, it could hardly do this. For no one, I 
believe, could give us rhythmic repetition of verse better than a 
poet. Nothing can be finer or more impressive in this way 
than a poem declaimed by our Poet Laureate. Yet it would 
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be justifiable to say, “if this is all, or the best, that recita- 
tion can give, there is no reason for calling it a separate Art, 
it is clearly only the outcome of poetry—the voice and audible 
expression of the highest form of Literature.” But it is quite a 
different matter when we come to the dramatic method. Here 
the poet who could read perfectly in the rhythmic manner, 
might, and in all probability would, fail egregiously. For this 
requires special training, and is indeed a thing to which 
Literature, in itself, is no gateway, any more than it would be 
to acting or to singing. Here, then, we find recitation proves 
its individuality, and here rest its claims to be considered 
an Art. 

We find yet another proof in the fact that this method may be 
said to be the one that the universal voice of the public demands, 
And although it would be dangerous for any art to accept public 
demand wholly as its criterion of taste, or test of excellence, 
still when it is found to coincide with the best convictions of the 
artist, and to afford the opportunity for the best development of 
the means at his command and the peculiar gift he possesses, it 
is allowable to quote it as a strong witness in the case. 

But the most important proof of all is that this method is in 
touch with the age we live in. The rhythmic method has a 
suspicion of pre-Raphaelitism about it. The dramatic has caught 
the modern spirit. I hope to show later on that the rhythmic 
method is indeed a lingering echo of ancient custom. This very 
fact endears it to those who like it. But it is not in tune with 
the note of our time. It is archaic and scholastic; and from 
having been the instinct of the untutored, has, strangely enough, 
become the favoured utterance of the schools and of a class. 
It is the voice of the past, whilst the dramatic method is the 
development of the present. The latter rings true to our own 
voices as we pass through the scenes of life’s drama. This 
sympathy with, and presentment of life as it is, must be always 
allowed to be a final test of good art. 

Thus I say that of the two methods of recitation, the dramatic 
is unquestionably the greater. 

The second method, however, must be permitted a fair place, 
although its claims would be disputed by many. On the other 
hand they would be strongly advocated by most scholars, poets, 
and literary people. And the reason of ghis is obvious. It is 
not surprising that a poet, for example, should not care to have 
the drama of a poem developed for him. His own imagination 
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can do that—actually does it, whenever he reads or hears the poem. 
His imagination needs no outside aid. His inward realization is 
far richer and more picturesque, far more vivid and heart-stirring 
than anything the reciter can conjure up for him, “charm he 
never so wisely.” A listener of this kind will often find the 
actual embodiments of the stage—the scenery, the dresses 
the action, the whole optique du thédtre—no aid to his imagina- 
tion, but rather the reverse. All these things limit and lower 
his conception, and he naturally cares little for them, even 
perhaps sometimes finds them ludicrous. Naturally, there- 
fore, he cares little for the art that concerns itself with these 
things. He scarcely sees or realizes the presence of such an art 
at all, because he looks for something it cannot give, and holds 
lightly all it brings. He is no true critic or judge of it, 
because he is outside it all the while.—It is, in less degree, the 
same with reciting. The trained tone of the voice, the well- 
studied gesture, the significant facial expression, so far from 
adding anything to the verse that is being recited, or illuminating 
its meaning, are, to such a hearer, merely so many some- 
what tiresome claims for personal notice, alien to the matter. 
Actors and reciters do not sufficiently realize this., It is 
natural that such a listener should be vexatious and mortifying 
to them—as all their work is literally thrown away—not so much 
disliked as positively unnoticed! And they do not therefore 
consider how much is to be said on his side, The mission of 
the actor and reciter is to people who have not got this—what I 
may call—sechnical imagination of the poet and of the man of 
letters ; or who, having it, are willing to throw it generously into 
what they hear and see ; or to those who love the dramatic art ; 
or still more to those many who must confess to having, when 
unassisted, very scanty power to realize and vivify the printed 
page. 

The two methods I have named may be said to cover the 
two classes of audience to which a reciter has to appeal, and 
whose relative claims he must consider. One, it may be broadly 
stated, come to hear the reciter, the other to hear the recitations. 
The former are quickly alive to the reciter’s art, and generously 
open to its appeals. They may be cultivated and artistic, or 
merely popular. The basis of their criticism and judgment is the 
same ; and the answer they give, in varying degrees of cultivation 
and refinement, is the same in kind. As the art that they value 
most is undoubtedly the best art the reciter has to give, so in 
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return they make the finest audience he can appeal to. He is 
quickly ex rapport with them, no point is overlooked, the give 
and take between them is perfect, each raises and quickens the 
other, and the result may be good alike to both. The more 
professionally literary audience bring certain qualities that the 
reciter must highly prize, but a good half of his most difficult and 
delicate work is simply lost on them. They will put up with 
much coarser and less artistic handling (granting of course the 
same material) than the former audience will accept. Nay, | 
think I would say the less delicate handling of the material suits 
them best. The more of the author and the less of the reciter 
they get, the better they are pleased. Such an audience will 
sometimes positively bring their books with them, and follow the 
disconcerted reciter with finger to line (ill-directed intelligence 
can surely go astray no further !)—and if he preserves the verse, 
and. gives the words verbatim and with the peculiar flavour and 
sculptured form that is pleasant to the mouth and to the ear of 
the man of letters, they are content. The whole performance 
should be, in fact, to their mind, one of Literature. And they 
would, not unnaturally, argue that such a view of it was the 
truest.and highest one. But that, I hold, is a mistake—and an 
ignorant one, for it is viewing the matter from the wrong point 
of view. The first condition in criticising every art is to judge it 
from its own standpoint and from within. 

Nevertheless there are pieces that are eminently suited to this 
rhythmic method of declamation. Occasions also may demand 
it, as I have said. That is to say, a piece that usually is given 
in the dramatic style, may on occasion, and in some very large 
building, demand the rhythmic treatment. A good reciter will 
therefore know both methods thoroughly, that he may use them 
at will. Even in the most dramatic and natural reciting of a poem 
it must also be noted that a certain respect should always be paid 
to the verse—a consciousness of the rhyme—and a preservation 
of the music. This is the temperance that may give it smooth- 
‘ness. But this is only a part of true dramatic declamation. It 
is curious that, by the larger and perhaps less cultivated portion 
of the world (very cultivated people will be found, however, who 
hold this view), rhythmic declamation would be abused and 
actually laughed at as something elementary and silly, or, at 
best, as mere dull pedantry. It is called “ sing-song”—an 
expression, by the way, that, as has been often pointed out, is 
an unconscious tribute to the correctness of its method for the 
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utterance of verse. It is thought, by the uncultivated, to 

be a schoolboy way of reading. I am afraid that it is also, by 

the irreverent, sometimes designated “parson’s reading.” If 

these phrases be accurate, it is clear that schoolboys and parsons 

know, more or less—as they should—how poetry has been and 

is read by the greater number of scholarly readers. This 

intoning of verse (for that is what it is in reality) is of 

undoubted antiquity, possibly of unknown age, and can boast a 

strangely picturesque history. One is minded to believe that _ 
Homer himself, if ever he declaimed the story of Troy Town, | 
would have given the sounding verse in this swinging “sing- 
song.” The Greek Chorus, with its forgotten art of mystic 
movement and utterance, seems to hint at some sort of answer- 
ing cadence. In the Jewish Synagogue the priest and people 
still read the Psalms in a monotonous rhythm, which is possibly 
a lingering. echo caught from the far off service of the first 
Temple, and that 





° ‘ > ‘ . “chorus intoned, 
When the Levites went up to the altar, in glory enthroned.” 


»'The Gregorian chants that rise and fall in waves of sound 
through many a minster, church, and cloister to-day, may be 
but other expressions of the immemorial custom. A long 
procession of Bards, Greek and Gothic, pass*before us, and 
the sound in our ears is still that of a rhythmic chant. In the 
songs of Minstrels from Provence, and Sagas from the fiords 
of the North, we catch the same intonation. Dante, we think, as 
he meditated beneath the pines of Ravenna, thus heard the 
voices of whispering winds and singing birds which he describes 
inhis Paradise, and the “ Venga Medusa” of his Furies at the 
Gates of Dis. Shakespeare, in the water meadows of Avon, if 
he repeated the passionate avowals of his love-sonnets, would 
surely have found their measured music fall into this spoken song. 
For could any one of the great poets of the past be summoned 
to speak to us a line of his own immortal verse, no one, who 
knows anything of poetry and of the utterance of living poets, 
could doubt but that we should hear some form of this same great 
rhythmic Chorus. Even that most modern and least conven- 
tional of poets, the poet of the New Democracy and the new 
order, Walt Whitman, tells us how as a boy, “on the long, bare, 
unfrequented shores of Coney Island,” he loved to race up and 
down the hard sand, and declaim Homer and Shakespeare to 
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the surf and the seagulls by the hour; and later on we read 
that he would recite in the roar of Broadway, “ passages from 
Julius Cesar or Richard.” And, reading these passages, we 
feel sure that his young voice took its lilt and poise from the 
old, unbroken instinct, from the measured roll and plunge of 
the waves, and the scarcely less measured roll and wavelike 
pulse of the crowded street. 

And whilst we find our poets and scholars thus preserving 
a habit that comes to us from the far past, it is curious to note 
that the instinct still remains with illiterate persons. To 
such repetition of verse seems to necessitate the monotonous 
“sing-song ” which, in higher form, the author of the verse him- 
self would probably employ. Thus—repeating in another place 
and age the scene described in Macaulay’s last cantos of 
“ Horatius””—Sir Walter Scott tells us, in “Waverley” that the 
recitation. of poems delivered in “measured and monotonous 
recitative, recording the feats of heroes, the complaints of lovers, 
and the wars of contending tribes, forms the chief amusement 
of a winter fireside in the Highlands :”—whilst Tennyson, again, 
represents this same “monotonous recitative” as the custom of 


the scholar when he makes his poet, introducing the “ Morte 
D’ Arthur,” 


n; read, mouthing out his hollow oes and aes, 


Deep-chested music.” 


Must it not, then, be considered a strange fact that this rhythmic 
recitation of verse, which undoubtedly is the primzval, barbaric; 
natural way of chanting verse, should find its survivalin the 
two opposite classes of extreme illiterateness and extreme 
culture ; whilst the general public demands the refined and 
cultivated method of dramatic recitation, which is the outcome 
of advanced civilization ? 

It is because the rhythmic form is of this undoubted age, 
because it is the habit of very many cultivated people, and 
because, when well given, it is a very beautiful and impressive 
way of rendering verse, that it must be allowed its place in the 
art of recitation. It is not tenable to laugh at and condemn 
the almost universal custom of scholars and poets. Teachers 
of elocution and actors have too long done this, at the bidding 
of the popular voice. To press a dictum of Joubert, quoted by 
Matthew Arnold, into the service of elocution, “one should be 
fearful of being wrong in poetry when one thinks differently from 
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the poets.” I am myself bold to say that I believe that this 
chythmic method of delivering verse is the true way of reading 
poetry, and that it may be occasionally used in declamation. 
It commands attention and respect, coming as it does from 
remote ages in the past, and in the present from those who 
have the highest right to pronounce judgment in some sort on 
all matters connected with words. 

I have dwelt at some length on this second method, because 
it is one that has received scant attention hitherto, even if it has 
not been wholly ignored, by reciters ; whilst the first method is 
so sure of itself that it needs no emphasis. 

A complete knowledge, then, of these two methods of decla- 
mation forms the basis of Recitation. And the only word to be 
used for this branch of study, I suppose, is Elocution. The 
word has an uncertain sound. Much has been written on this 
vexed subject. It has been girt about with a great deal of 
elaborate nonsense as well as a good deal of excellent sense. 
Nothing has suffered more than it has at the hands of some its 
self-styled professors. It seems to float about somewhat home- 
lessly on the outskirts of education. It has again and again 
tried to obtain a “local habitation” ; but still it remains only “a. 
name,” and one that is apt to be looked at a little askance by 
the Schools. Not unnaturally—for many reasons which I need 
not enter into here. The wide and really important question as 
to the advisability of an authorized study of elocution in our 
schools and universities is not a part of the matter in hand. 
For the present I need only deal with it so far as its study affects 
recitation. 

Even here we find ourselves beset with difficulties of statement. 
The field is a wide one; its laws, save in the mere preliminaries 
of the management of the throat and voice, or pronunciation and 
the scansion of verse, are at present too much a matter of 
personal judgment for any one method or set of rules to possess 
any great authority. The best teacher of Elocution is Practice, 
and the next best is Observation. It may be assumed that no 
one who has not what is called a “natural gift” for it would 
attempt recitation as a profession. Elocution, it must be 
remembered, to the preacher, to the barrister, and to the 
Statesman, is not vital. It affects only one part of their 
work, and some may consider not the one that is the most 
important. Therefore we may find—nay, I think it may be 
stated that we often do find—men in the Pulpit, at the Bar, and 
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in the House, who have no “natural gift” for speaking ; men 
who nevertheless are truly and evidently in their right places and 
doing valuable work. For them the study of elocution has 
possibly a distinct use and a clear advantage. It is a question 
we need not enter into here. But no one would take up 
recitation unless he has, in his own mind at least, this special 
talent, as I have already pointed out. And where this talent is 
given, I own I am doubtful if the “professor of elocution” is 
needed. The natural gift is the best of professors. When work 
and observation are added, the staff of teachers seems complete. 

It is difficult, of course, in any executive art to formulate 
accurate rules, or lay down an articulate system. This difficulty 
is increased when individual characteristics and style form ar 
element that is to be encouraged, within due limits, rather than 
weeded out and replaced by one acknowledged academic 
manner. In every art there is a large element of the Unteach- 
able. But in declamation this element seems to preponderate 
so heavily, that it outweighs the materials which at present 
exist for making good dramatic speaking a matter of accurate, 
ascertained training. When we take other executive arts we 
find that there is much that has been built up into a system 
for students, the result of long experience and gathered know- 
ledge. There are well-established schools and methods of 
singing, of playing, and of acting. But for dramatic declamation 
where may we find the established school or system? The art, 
as an art, is a young one, and has no very long experience and 
gathered knowledge which has gained the diploma of authority 
to which we may appeal. Certain laws for the beginner are 
indeed drawn out and have become admitted rules. But I 
know of no system of training for declamation in England that 
has any sanction or authority beyond the merely personal and 
arbitrary one of the teacher who puts it forward. Something, 
however, may be taught in this way ; and I do not doubt but 
that experience on the subject will gather, and, in time, harder 
into some school of training for the student, though I am 
inclined to doubt if it will ever be developed into such distinct 
proportions, or gain such acknowledged authority as can be 
claimed by the schools for song and for executive music, or even 
by the traditions of the stage. All the more, therefore, is it 
necessary that most careful thought and constant practice, 
corrected by self-criticism and observation, should be given by 
reciters to the study of declamation. If it be true that Practice 
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is the best master, it is clear that only by hard work will he gain 
the true knowledge of how to work. 

From this study of declamation in both methods, we pass to 
the necessity for a thorough knowledge of gesture and facial 
expression. I wish to emphasize this strongly; not because I 
hold that it is of really greater importance than declamation in 
the art of recitation, but because it is less obviously a part of 
it, and is too often disregarded by reciters and by their audiences. 
It is therefore well to insist on its importance, and to point out 
that it is less likely to be a natural. gift than dramatic speaking, 
and unquestionably can be more definitively studied. It is pos- 
sible that many persons who recite, or who like listening to 
recitation, may loudly deny that gesture, or even facial ex- 
pression, is any true part of recitation. The drama of the 
voice, it would be argued, is the beginning and end of the whole 
matter. Tosuch I would point out that this necessitates—if true, 
which I entirely doubt—an absolute quietude on the part of 
the reciter. And any one who knows anything of the difficulty 
of facing an audience knows that this quietude, at once natural 
and unaffected, is the last and highest exhibition of skill in 
action. To stand still well is the most difficult thing to do, 
either on the platform or on the stage. The person who 
deprecates the need for study of action in reciting, demands the 
quiet ease which is the attribute and distinguishing mark of a 
finished actor. 

Even in the days of “Readings” gesture was employed, and 
was always the result of study and knowledge. Mrs. Fanny 
Kemble brought to her “reading” the best knowledge and 
traditions of the stage, and the experience of her own career as 
an actress. Miss Glyn was well known to London audiences 
before she read “ Antony and Cleopatra.” Mr. Bellew had a 
conspicuously graceful and descriptive power of gesture, and 
was a pupil, I believe, of Macready’s ; though he was not always 
careful, as far as I can remember, to discriminate between the 
narrator and the impersonator. Charles Dickens was notably a 
clever actor, and I am told (for alas! I never heard him) he 
used action plentifully. It is still thesame. Mrs. Scott Siddons 
knows the footlights as well as she does the platform. Mr. 
Brandram’s gestures are as excellent and graphic as his de- 
clamation is fine. No one who has watched him can be 
unaware how largely his illustrative and descriptive action 
influences the effect of his speech. 
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A reciter has generally to employ one of four distinct kinds 
of gesture. Each type has an essential difference, although 
many of the practical rules apply to all. He may be the 
impersonator of a story, or its narrator; he may be the poet 
who speaks through the verse, and therefore for the time, in the 
person of the reciter; or he may be a sort of “entertainer” 
talking to his audience. As examples of these four types we 
might take Browning’s “ Martin Relph ;” Crabbe’s “ Patronized 
Boy ;” Shelley’s “Ode to the West Wind ;” and Thackeray’s 
“Little Dinner at Tymmyns’s.” 

Gesture has been brought almost to a science in the French 
schools of acting. It has been argued out and reduced to 
positive rules which are most useful to know, and give great 
resource of action alike to actor and reciter. Thus it is that 
gesture is a thing that may be actually studied and taught. 
Facial expression, in less degree, is also a matter of ascertained 
rule. It has, so to speak, been brought to book. Darwin has 
written, and Lavater has delineated. English people who have 
to cultivate these natural expressions of drama should surely 
not neglect such means of study. For we are not, as a nation, 
gifted with the speech of gesture or of the face. The French- 
man’s hand is often a distinct feature, intelligible and eloquent. 
The Englishman’s, as a rule, is only a development of the paw, 
and rarely seconds his words with anything more than mere 
emphasis. The immobility of the ordinary English face has 
been often noted and confessed. We are nothing if not 
dignified ; and significant gesture and a very expressive play 
of feature are not thought, it would seem, to be very desirable 
things on this side of the Channel. We prize highly the excellent 
virtue of reticence. Then, too, we are almost inconveniently 
alive to the ludicrous; and in our searching and ruthless 
criticism of others and of ourselves, we naturally find the 
pleasantest thing on the whole, in all personal matters, is self- 
restraint. We have our reward. We also pay the price. And 
we pay it, in one way, in the conspicuous stiffness of action and 
in the set conventionality of our faces. It is true that English- 
men and women have often the grace that comes from athletic 
training ; but this is personal rather than significant, and finds 
its best expression in the field, on the river, across country, over 
the highland moor, or up the mountain side. It has nothing to 
do with emotion or with drama, and therefore, admirable as 
it may be for ordinary social life, it is little aid or guide 
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for one who wishes to study the expression of personal feeling 
and picturesque imagination. Perhaps it is because we suppress, 
as a rule, all such statements of emotion and drama that we are 
so prone, when we do attempt them, to fall into exaggeration 
and over-emphasis. 

Yet reciters often seem to think that this part of their work 
requires very little thought and less practice. They rush with 
untimely haste on to the platform, having scarcely thought out 
any plan of gesture, or even what position they will adopt. 
They do not know what to do with their arms and legs, and 
are embarrassed by the apparently unexpected gift of hands. 
They have sometimes not even prepared themselves to with- 
stand that inclination to move and shuffle about from mere 
nervousness, which besets almost every one who faces an 
audience. The popular reciter who affects current literature, 
chiefly of a colloquial and “ penny dreadful” style, is generally 
as over-liberal with his gestures and expressive glances as his 
lines are with strong adjectives. He will, if asked to recite in a 
drawing-room, go mad in a corner, or give a death-scene in an 
easy-chair in a way that adds a new terror to society, and a 
new danger to domestic furniture. On the platform he ranges 
at will, with realistic and imitative gestures, which not only 
“make the judicious grieve,” but are likely “to set on some 
quantity of barren spectators to laugh also”! The literary 
reciter, who often recites pieces which can gain nothing by 
recitation, as a rule has no action at all, save that indeed of 
emphasis and nervousness—two sets of gesture that it would be 
better to dispense with altogether. The intention in this case 
is to stand still, and let the words tell their own story. An 
excellent intention, if carried out. But we notice usually in 
such cases that sundry feeble motions of a hand moved from a 
stiffened wrist, of a wrist moved from a rigid elbow, of an 
unintelligent finger that is pointed to mark, not the drama of 
the words, but certain words themselves which the speaker 
specially likes, destroy all effect of repose and quiet without 
giving any compensation of significance. In the first case 
gesture is “over done ;” in the second it comes “ tamely off.” 

A reciter, I hold, should never actually change his place on 
the platform, though he has often to give the effect of movement. 
I remember hearing Delaunay recite once. It was at a private 
party. In the excitement of the story he gradually moved half 
way across the room ; and when he ended his recitation he was 
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some yards from the place where he stood at first. It gave 
me a curious sensation, as of a picture out of drawing or 
proportion somewhere—beautiful though the recitation was in 
voice and gesture. I think it may be permissible to move 
slightly during a recitation, if care is taken to return, naturally 
and unobtrusively, to the place where the reciter stood when 
he began. But even so, it should be rarely indulged in ; for 
directly the reciter begins to move about, it seems as if he had 
gone beyond the limits of his art, and was literally treading 
upon acting. 
CLIFFORD HARRISON. 


(To be concluded next month.) 





Varieties of Fndian Sport. 


IT may be that tiger-shooting is the first of Indian sports. Of 
this I have had no experience, so am unable to judge; but 
assuredly hog-hunting, or, as it is now universally called, pig- 
sticking, ranks next, if it does not excel it. Delhi, when I knew 
it a few years ago, showed most excellent sport in this line. 
It was inaugurated by the —th Regiment, then quartered there, 
and one of their number was secretary and manager of the 
“Tent Club” (as clubs for pig-sticking are called). At an 
early period of the hunt’s existence he received his “ baptism 
of fire” by a drastic experience. In riding after pig he was 
caught by the branch of a tree, which severely cut his throat, 
but did not deter him from future exploits. The “Tent Club” 
was everything it should have been, except that there was no 
tent! For beaters we had an organized band of “Sansis,” or 
Indian gipsies, a wild lot of tatterdemalions, good for nothing 
but sport. Their chief was Baldeo, a picturesque free-lance and 
keen shikari, who spent “ off” days in marking down game for 
the next meet. But perhaps the most important members of 
the hunt consisted of the motliest group that ever was seen of 
all sorts and conditions of curs, in all stages of attenuation, 
with their skins scarred and seamed, but game to the backbone, 
and never failing to turn out any pig that might be present. 
This was all they were used for, as, of course, they had no 
share in the chase and kill, though “squeakers” occasionally 
fell a prey to them. The weekly military holiday was the 
regular hunting day, and the season when sport was at its best 
was midsummer—the hotter the better. We had a wide selec- 
tion of meets all within a ride of the city, but the most con- 
venient of all was a spot immediately under the city walls, in 
the bed of the river. This was a show meet, where sport was 
subordinated to the gallery. A gay company would meet for 
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tea and badminton on the ramparts, and, on a boar breaking 
from cover, would run to the edge and see the sport below. On 
one of these occasions we had a native regiment to beat for us 
—men with a passion for sport, and reckless to a degree. A 
boar broke cover, but shortly after turned back and made for 
the line of beaters in the open. A sepoy squatted down, put 
hands and heels together, and actually fielded the pig! He was 
of course bowled over, and got a cut in the leg, but not too 
serious to make him very proud of his adventure. He was well 
laughed at for his simplicity in trying to field a wild boar. 

But the best meet we had was at Burari, the deau ideal of 
a pig-sticking country. Our horses, spears, and equipage would 
go to the spot in the afternoon, and we ourselves would canter 
out in the evening on our ponies. We had a standing diversion 
for the road. We would find a peacock a mile or so from his 
village, and intercept him. Then began a most exciting chase 
at full gallop; by flights of diminishing length he would keep 
ahead till he tired, then he would run at a great pace till finally 
caught by the leading horseman, who, precipitating himself from 
his pony, would seize the tail, which paid the penalty of a 
feather or two as a trophy. Arrived at the rendezvous, we 
would find everything ready, beds prepared and dinner laid 
under the trees, and our horses picketed close by, and too 
excited (knowing what it all means) to touch their food. After 
dinner Baldeo appears and reports most favourably. The pigs’ 
habitat is an island. This sounds queer to the uninitiated ; but 
pigs care naught for a river, and they feel safer behind one. At 
night they swim across and forage inland for their food, returning 
to the island by the first streak of dawn. Our plan of campaign 
with them was as follows. The beaters wait till about midnight, 
when the pigs have crossed the river, and then line the bank 
and light fires, and so bar the pigs’ return. Some move uneasily 
about in the open, but most betake themselves to a good patch 
of cover about a mile and a half inland. The hunters are now 
aroused by a “reveille” sounded on an inverted tin wash-basin, 
and, after a hasty toilet and cup of tea, are in the saddle and 
ready for action. A line is formed with beaters and horsemen, 
and proceeds across the open country towards the cover. Per- 
haps one or two of the uneasy ones who have not taken to cover 
are accounted for at this stage of the proceedings. In any case, 
a move is made for patch of cover, and, while the line of beaters 
goes round to the back of it, the horsemen dismount and conceal 
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themselves in front of it. A signal is given, and, with a mighty 
roar, the beat begins. Our hearts palpitate with excitement as 
the stirring sound reaches us. From where we are hidden we 
command the sharp outline of the cover’s limit, and scan its 
length with eager eyes. After sundry false alarms, caused by 
deer and jackals, at last a boar breaks in real earnest—a splendid 
fellow. He comes from the cover with a crash, and glances 
round with flashing eye and foaming tusk. Our hearts stand 
still as we gaze at him in breathless excitement. Will he take 
to the open or double back ?—that is the all-important question. 
He is of two minds—doubtful whether to choose the cover with 
its howling throng, or face the unknown dangers of the open. 
He trots forward a little, and thinks again and listens. We 
mark his grand proportions, and long for the word to mount, 
As he looks, at last, like going, we sneak down to our horses. 
To mount is difficult with horse and man in equal agitation. 
We manage it somehow, and grasp the spear. Now we see 
that the die is cast, and that the boar has decided on the open. 
He sets his head towards the river and canters off. Now the 
word is given—“ Ride!" Then we all wheel off to get between 
the boar and cover, and, having managed this, we settle down 
to ride our best. The boar now learns his new danger. What 
is this unwonted clattering behind him? None ever dared 
before to hurry 42m. Can anything make iim run? But this 
is something new—men and horses in swift pursuit ; he must 
try his unwonted paces. He does not hurry till we are getting 
rather near, and we see him looking out of the corner of his 
wicked eye, and see the gleam of his white tusks. The in- 
experienced think he is caught. Notso. He now lays himself 
out to do his best, and a sudden spurt shows that he has the 
legs of us for the next half mile at least. We are now all doing 
our best, and going racing speed. But the pace cannot last ; 
we have now come a mile or so, and he begins to tire. Each 
now strains his utmost to obtain the coveted first spear ; but 
the race is not always to the swift; the leading horseman gets 
up to him, and prepares to deliver his thrust, when the boar 
gives a jink, sharp as a hare, and throws the rider out by twenty 
yards. This lets another in, who, with better fortune, draws 
first blood. 

This will be the signal for the boar to stand at bay. Undis- 
mayed by numbers, he is ready for anything. Come one, come 
all, he cares not. So he fights to the last and dies game without 
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a groan. Then we return to cover and repeat the process, 
After a few such runs the sun begins to get intolerable, and we 
and our horses are getting exhausted. So, after seeing the 
trophies laid out in a row under the trees, we mount our ponies 
and gallop home. Such was a day’s sport at Burari. 

Hunts elsewhere were much the same, though there was 
generally some variety of detail adding piquancy to the sport. 
On one occasion a man had a stirring adventure. He was riding 
a hard-mouthed dangerous beast who threw him at the critical 
moment of the fight, and his master was in a nice dilemma— 
whether should he flee from the furious boar on the one hand, 
or from the vicious man-eater on the other! Finally we rescued 
him from both dangers. Pigs do not usually charge unless 
wounded or hard pressed, but I once encountered one who 
required no treading on his tail to make him fight. I ran him 
untouched into a patch of sugar-cane, where he was quite safe; 
but safety was not his vé/e, and as I kept watch by the side of 
the field he came out at me full charge. I received him on my 
spear, and he retired into the sugar-cane to review the situation. 
He then returned again at the charge, and received the same 
welcome ; but he returned no more, and was soon after pulled 
out dead from the cover. It was a wonder that pig did not cut 
my horse to ribbons, for he was a jibber, and, notwithstanding 
my spurs, he stood stock-still at the critical moment, and had 
the pig under him slashing away at his pleasure, but, mzrabdile 
dictu, without result! This horse was not a hunter, and was 
only ridden as a makeshift, but we did not let a meet pass for 
want of a proper horse. I once rode a thirteen-hand pony who 
after a long run got me second spear, and in good form too, for 
the pig crossed my bows as I delivered the spear, and the little 
pony cleared the pig and all. By letting go my spear I 
escaped a fall, but falls were common enough, and once I saw 
seven falls in a field of seven in one run. I could laugh as | 
had none, but another man had two. They were going down 
like ninepins, but no one was hurt. I myself later on went to 
the bottom of a river, spear and all, as the result of a too 
impetuous pursuit of a boar who took to the water. A twenty- 
mile ride home in a June sun did not fail to dry me effectually. 
On another occasion I began a long day by getting out of my 
depth in crossing a river. My horse swam well, but of course I 
got drenched to my waist. Having stood on my head on the 
bank to eject the water from my top-boots, we proceeded to 
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business, and, though unfortunate for a long time, our efforts 
were crowned with success, for out of one field of sugar-cane we 
got no less than three fine boars one after the other. Each 
obligingly deferred breaking from cover till his predecessor had 
been disposed of and we had had time to return to the field. 

Near Delhi there was a fine belt of grass cover where I have 
seen as many as fifty pigs cross an open glade in one beat, but 
it was difficult to get them to break. One splendid fellow did 
break one day and three of us rode him. I was up first, and as 
I raced alongside of him he made a side charge. I speared 
him, but he charged with such violence as to wrench my spear 
from me, throw me nearly over the horse’s head, knock my reins 
from my hand, bend my right spur, and cut my boot with his 
tusk. This was fair for a beginning. He gave us a great deal 
of trouble before we despatched him, for, besides cutting the 
other two horses, he left a scar on my horse’s stomach about 
two feet long, but fortunately without breaking the skin. That 
horse, besides being a puller, would never let me mount alone if 
once off, so I used to be in a fix when I lost my spear. What 
with his pulling and the spear to manage, I was in a bad way on 
one occasion when the wind and the pace had bonneted my 
sun-hat over my eyes. Picture the situation—racing pace, 
razor-like spears all around me and a heavy one in my hand, a 
pulling horse under me, a fighting pig ahead, and my eyes 
blinded by a pith helmet! 

Pigs would often be found in improbable places. I have assisted 
in the slaying of several which'we found lying out in young 
wheat. I have also kicked them up like hares out of bushes. 
when out shooting small game. This is ticklish work, and they 


Should not be treated to a charge of small shot, which is what I 


foolishly gave one on a certain occasion. Once also, while we 
were at lunch by the coverside, a boar was announced in the 
immediate vicinity. We flew hither and thither for horses and 
spears, and somehow or another managed to bag him. A boar’s 
head is no doubt a capital thing at lunch if it is not attached 
to a vigorous and offensive body ! 

Pig-sticking has many virtues which make it unique as a 
sport. First, there are the delightful preparations, accessories 
and sanguine anticipations ; then comes the great satisfaction 
of finding and driving from cover so grand a quarry, whose 
courage is unequalled and swiftness scarce excelled; then 
follows the run, in which racing pace is combined with the 
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keenest spirit of emulation for the coveted first blood ; finally, 
there is the glorious fight, in which no helpless creature js 
miserably done to death, but in which the wounds and bloodshed 
are not all on one side, and a noble animal dies staunchly on 
the field of battle with his face to the foe, and fulfils a nobler 
destiny than by perishing ignobly of old age and disease. His 
pursuers have tasted for a brief moment of the concentrated 
joy of existence, and return to their work with quickened pulse 
and brain refreshed. 

From pig-sticking we turn to its exact antipodes, ibex-shooting, 
In the former we were in the sweltering plains, striving in 
emulation against a formidable foe. In the latter we are 
amongst the snow-capped peaks, stalking with patient and silent 
labour a timid animal, which can be secured by skill alone. 
What is it that makes ibex-shooting such a splendid sport? It 
is a combination of various qualities, not one of which could be 
dispensed with. There is the splendid scenery, the solitary 
grandeur, the exhilarating air. The animal is of noble propor- 
tions, and its head a splendid trophy. Lastly, there is its great 
scarcity, and its surpassing wariness and difficulty of approach. 
We camp overnight at the foot of a likely spot, my little tent 
is pitched in a pine forest. The cook has gathered a few sticks, 
and in a wonderfully short time has produced an appetising 
meal. After dinner I look to the rifles and other paraphernalia, 
and then smoke outside by the camp-fire, surveying the scene 
of the morrow’s expedition, glistening in the pale moonlight, and 
dream of success. The shikari and coolies are squatting round 
the huge bonfire where they will spend the night,—altogether 
a scene and an occasion not to be forgotten. What perfect 
delight it is to be in these magnificent scenes, amidst these 
glorious forests and glistening peaks, and alone, as it were, on 
the roof of the world ! 

We turn in betimes, as an early start is necessary. At four 
or five o’clock we are up ready to start. The hunting-knife is 
buckled on, and field-glasses slung across the shoulder. The 
shikari takes the rifle, and a coolie or two accompany, carrying 
the breakfast, and to bring home the bag. Then comes an hour 
or two of steep ascent, steady collar work for 4000 or 5000 feet 
without a break. This takes all our breath, and silently we 
climb in the dim twilight. As day breaks we reach the ground. 
Here we rest and scan the hillsides with the glass. Not a sign 
of life is visible to the inexperienced eye, but the shikari has 
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marked the game. With difficulty I find the spot with the 
glasses, and, sure enough, there is a herd of ibex with two or three 
greybeards with noble heads amongst them. A long draught is 
taken of the delightful vision. The heart leaps with joy, and I 
inquire eagerly how we are ever to get near them, for, as usual, 
they are in the open without a perceptible stick of cover within 
300 yards ; but the shikari knows better, and has quickly laid 
his plans. There is a small watercourse within shot of them, 
and this we can reach by a long and difficult detour. We 
retreat a bit and drop down a desperately steep, dry, torrent- 
bed, slippery to the last degree. During the descent I slip 
and tumble twenty times, but the shikari, with his grass shoes 
and experience, saves me from serious consequences. At last, 
after slipping, and sliding, and falling, and going round dreadful 
corners for a thousand feet, we get to our lowest point ; a detour 
round the next hill brings us within reasonable distance of our 
objective, and then begins the stalk proper. With painfullest 
grovellings on hands and knees and stomach, we creep along 
the torrent-bed, scarce daring to breathe, and with hearts 
thumping loud enough, it seems, to scare the game, and finally 
attain a likely point for reconnoitring. The shikari rises from 
the ground with incredible caution, and looking over a rock sees 
that we are on the right track and near the ibex, though not 
sufficiently so for a shot. Again we take to our snake-like 
progression, this time with enhanced anxiety, and a still more 
palpitating heart. The shikari again reconnoitres and then 
beckons me forward. Scarcely daring to move and scarcely 
able (from cramp), I, too, peep over the edge, and there see a 
vision indeed ! 

But there is no time for admiration—they sniff danger, and 
the sentry is already whistling the alarm. I cover the big one 
of the lot with my rifle and pull the trigger—one agonizing 
moment of suspense till the smoke clears off, and then, O 
triumph ! the greybeard is down to rise no more. 

A parting shot at the retreating herd is unavailing, and we 
rush forward to secure the prize—a splendid fellow with horns 
over forty inches long! After feasting my eyes on his noble 
proportions, I get out the breakfast and eat with uncommon 
zest and lightest heart, while the ibex is being stowed away 
on the coolies’ backs. Then we proceed to another stalk with 
a like result, and so home at last to camp, bearing our trophies, 
a triumphant procession. 
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Such is, in brief, a day’s ibex-shooting, which, when successful, 
is delightful and exhilarating to the last degree; but success js 
not always an accompaniment, and I shall never forget 
début in the sport. I had climbed an immense height, and was 
getting faint, weary, and despondent at seeing nothing, when 
suddenly the shikari spied a herd. They were lying in a most 
unusual place, a small hollow, where they could be easily 
approached, and from which they could keep no proper look-out, 
Perhaps this was owing to the absence of wary females—males 
are not so particular. In short, without any circumvention or 
risk to my neck, I succeeded in creeping unobserved to the edge 
of the hollow, and on looking over I saw, to my wonder and 
admiration, no less than seven full-grown greybearded males, all 
with splendid heads. They were lying down, and were within 
forty or fifty yards of me. 

Their unexampled proximity was probably fatal to my 
success—never very probable, as I was raw to the business, and 
was using an “Express” rifle which I had “not proved,” and 
which threw high at close quarters; my nerves, too, must have 
been too agitated for taking aim. To be brief with a sad story, 
I had four shots at four separate animals, and missed every one! 
Off they all trotted unscathed, filing by with their great horns 
waving in the air. 

Let us draw a veil over my feelings at that moment. Never 
was there such an opportunity as this, and never was one so 
miserably thrown away. If I had but bagged all four (and 
there was no real difficulty about it), and these the first four I 
had ever seen, my experience would certainly have been unique 
in the annals of sport. Writers of sport usually describe only 
their successes, but to be honest they should note their failures 
too. Any way, this disaster of mine was so portentous as 
almost to attain the dignity of a success, and deserves to be 
chronicled. 

In following ibex, we come across red or snow bears, game 
not indeed to be despised, but unworthy of attention if ibex are 
at hand. 

I was once sitting at 14,000 feet, on the look-out for ibex, 
when a particularly fine red bear issued from a cave 1000 feet 
above us. As there was no sign of ibex we followed him. He 
disappeared over the shoulder of a hill. We climbed the 1000 
feet as fast as possible, and topped the shoulder and then raced 
down his tracks, which were a foot deep in the loose snow. 
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Soon we came upon him grubbing for his supper. I got within 
about forty yards of him and raised my rifle; he was then 
hidden by a rock, all but his head and the hump on his shoulder. 
I waited till he should take one step forward, when I would get 
ashot at his shoulder. At that moment he scented us and made 
off ata gallop. I had a snap shot and missed, and my vexation 
was indeed great, for he was a splendid specimen. I regret 
his loss more than that of any bear I ever got a chance at. 
He must have been abouti seven feet long, with a splendid coat 
three inches deep and as thick as it could stand. 

On another occasion I had better fortune. I went out one 
evening to look for bears, and had just sat down to scan the hill- 
side when a female and two cubs came slithering down the 
slopes of snow to feed not very far off. I marked a big rock 
behind which they disappeared, and made for that. I got all 
ready, and peered cautiously round, and there was the great 
brute with her cubs only a few yards off. I secured the old 
one, and one of the cubs, a good bag for about one hour’s 
shooting. They were extraordinarily white from living at such 
a height, nearly as white as polar bears. On another occasion 
I had a narrow escape from a red bear. I got a shot and 
followed the bear up a very steep hillside. I presently saw him 
looking at me over the roots of a tree immediately above my 
head. I took a hurried snap shot at his head, and he took 
a header straight down amongst us, which made us scatter 
pretty smart. There was nothing to be done but to get out of 
his way, and he, fortunately, got out of ours. 

I was once present at a great fair at the capital town. While 
at its height a bear was viewed on the neighbouring hillside. 
Ihurried up with my rifle, and shot him from above between 
the shoulders, but, instead of dropping, he rushed headlong into 
the middle of the fair and squatted in a bush. The people 
foolishly crowded round and so prevented my getting a shot. 
Presently he rushed forth, and, passing a grain-dealer’s shop, he 
gave the owner a slap on the face and passed on, but that slap 
took out a semi-circle of his jaw with seven teeth attached! 
The man’s nerves were so little affected that he presently held 
up the piece of jaw with pride for our inspection when we 
visited him at the hospital, and he was at his work again in a 
few days. The bear was soon despatched after he left the poor 
grain-dealer. Though the deadly wound I gave the bear failed 
to stop him, I was more fortunate with another bear which I got 
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a shot at going full gallop, and I rolled him over with one shot, 
so that he never moved again. He was a big one, but doubled 
up just like a rabbit. 

Stalking bears is just a trifle tame, as they are so easily 
approached and afford so large a mark, but driving them is more 
exciting. There is all the excitement of noise and numbers, 
and it is more difficult of course to hit them. In the Himalayas 
we had some wonderful spots for bear-driving. In one drive ten 
bears were secured. A quaint old planter used to join in these 
battues. He had a ‘perfect armoury of guns and rifles, but 
none of them modern or precise. He used to take his black- 
smith out with him, who would, on the spot, adjust the bullets 
to the required gauge, and hammer them home when a tight 
fit! His many and erratic weapons caused us more anxiety 
than the bears. He had a way of claiming as his trophies 
all that were shot. He could not tell, I suppose, what he had 
not hit! 

I was once on a bear-driving expedition when a sad mishap 
befell me. I had left home the night before with nothing but a 
tent, a bed, and a rifle. As I prepared for the drive next 
morning, messengers came to say that my house had been burnt 
down. As I knew it was too late to do anything, I went on 
with the drive, but with a most heavy heart, and afterwards rode 
home, to find my house a shell, and all my property gone. 
Oh, the bitterness of that moment, when one realized that the 
accretions of half a lifetime were gone at one swoop, and 
one stood there with the clothes on one’s back “et preterea 
nihil!” And the sting of the thing was, that without doubt 
(though I could not prove it in court) the fire was the work of 
an incendiary. 

These drives were not confined to bear. We used to have 
very fine battues of Himalayan chamois and “thar” (wild goat). 
What an exciting scene when the word to begin was given, and 
perhaps a thousand voices would resound on the mountain’s 
side. It would not be long before some animals would be 
rushing scared hither and thither. How difficult it was;to hit 
them, and what a triumph when one succeeded ! 

While stationed in the Himalayas I had an extent of about 
6000 square miles of shooting almost to myself—ibex, 
leopards, bears, chamois, pheasants, woodcock. I had a fine 
battery of guns and rifles, and the usual sporting paraphernalia ; 
with these and my ponies and my dogs, I thought that_here 
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indeed was realized “the plan that pleased my childish 
thought.” 

Leopards were very difficult to get at, and although pretty 
numerous, one scarcely ever saw one. They are rarely man- 
eaters, but occasionally they are very determined ones. At one 
time a man-eater infested the immediate neighbourhood of the 
populous hill station of Murree, at the height of the season. He 
caused much alarm amongst nervous ladies, He carried off a 
herd-boy about once a. week for some time. We made great 
efforts to secure him and had several drives, but in vain. At 
last a native shikari met him in the woods and despatched him. 
They are very bold creatures, and have been known to snatch 
dogs out of the verandahs of houses, and indeed from under the 
very chairs of their mistresses ! 

At Delhi, too, they were fairly numerous. One came into one 
of the city gardens and was despatched in an old ruin. On 
another occasion a friend and I heard of one some miles out by 
the canal. We sent out Baldeo and his dogs and drove out. 
We beat a narrow patch of jungle and found him at once. He 
rushed about roaring frantically, and at one time there was only 
a tree between him and me, but I could not get a glimpse of 
him for the brushwood. My companion at last got a shot, and 
the roaring ceased. We walked together gingerly to where he 
was supposed to have fallen, and there, sure enough, he lay dead. 

Blackbuck were very common in the neighbourhood of Delhi. 
They afford very fair sport, and have fine heads. The best sport 
they give is, when not despatched by the first shot, to ride them 
with a hog spear. It is wonderful what a run they will give. I 
have also tried the African style of shooting from horseback, 
and then riding them. They let you get wonderfully near on 
horseback if you ride round them gently in a narrowing circle. 
When you think you have got as near as possible, you 
suddenly set spurs to your horse, and before they know what is 
up you are almost alongside and can get a fair shot. This is 
distinctly good fun. On one occasion an amusing incident 
occurred. I had a country bumpkin with me leading a horse. I 
used it as a stalking-horse, and the man led it up to a herd of 
deer. As I was creeping along, the rifle went off by accident, to 
my horror, as it just shaved the man. I at once expressed 
great regret at the contretemps, but the man was _ neither 
annoyed nor alarmed, but excused any slight discomposure on 
the ground that he was “not accustomed to this sort of thing!” 
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Just imagine being accustomed to a heavy rifle going off by 
mistake a foot from your ribs! 

It is delightful about India, and a delicious experience toa 
youngster from home, with his new gun and unwonted nag, that 
all the sport is free to every one, but none the less most 
abundant. Practically, none of the natives shoot, and the 
country is large, hence there is good sport almost everywhere. 

If no experienced friend introduces you to the sport of the 
neighbourhood, you have only to reconnoitre the likely, spots 
during your morning rides, and on the first opportunity make 
your arrangements for a day’s sport. How delightful are such 
days! You make your cartridges over-night and get everything 
ready, sending a messenger ahead to get beaters ready against 
your arrival. At Delhi we had some splendid localities of this 
sort. One was at the Kutub, a place of extreme interest owing 
to its unequalled ruins. This was a drive of eleven miles, which 
we did in the fresh morning air. Arrived there, everything was 
ready ; breakfast despatched, we would go off for the day and 
have splendid black-partridge and hare shooting, and rattle 
home at night with the dog-cart full of game. Black-partridge 
shooting is exceedingly pretty. They are such handsome birds, 
and rise and fly so well ; and there were many places near Delhi 
where you could make enormous bags. Snipe and duck, too, 
simply swarmed. 

I have seen snipe so thick in the paddy fields in September 
that every step you took, or prepared to take (for that was 
enough), ten or a dozen birds would rise and just bewilder you 
with embarras de richesse. Duck-shooting, too, would often be 
too good. One would fire a shot and there would be a report as 
of thunder from the rise of thousands of birds all over the 
swamp ; the only thing to be done then was to lie perdu in the 
reeds, and get a shot now and then as they flew wildly about, 
for they don’t fly away, and with what a plump did they come 
down when hit! What a paradise of sport were some of these 
“jheels,” where the winged game was not confined to snipe and 
ducks of all sorts, but included sometimes wild geese, pelican, 
and even flamingo! 

In the Himalayas I was once so fortunate as to be at a place 
where in winter, for a few days, woodcock abounded. You 
could shoot the whole day, mostly right and left, and you could 
vary your bag with an occasional pheasant. These were splendid 
woodcock, and what sport they gave, dodging in their ghostly 
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fashion behind the trees and shrubs! I shot so many I did not 
know what to do with them all, and had perforce to make them 
into soup ! 

Hunting proper is not so common as in England, but there 
are packs of foxhounds in some places which show good sport 
with jackals. Though I never got hurt at the more likely sport 
of pig-sticking, I got a severe fall once after jackal. My horse 
fell at full gallop and rolled over me, the whole weight coming 
on my right shoulder, which was badly crushed. Of all con- 
veyances for a sick man I got about the worst, for an elephant 
was the only one that could be procured. What excruciating 
jolting the beast gave me as he rolled homewards! When I first 
began pig-sticking I thought the stiff shoulder would interfere 
with the use of the spear, and therefore I first tried my ’prentice 
hand on a “squeaker,” whom I got all to myself, and he gave 
me a splendid run, jinking and throwing me out in great form, 
and fighting gamely to the end ; his quickness at turning, and 
diminutive size, added to the difficulty of securing him ; but it 
was not legitimate sport. 

The subject of not strictly legitimate sport recalls adventures 
in the allied pastime of destruction of vermin. Cobras have 
often caused me some excitement. I remember one Christmas- 
day we were a party at dinner, when a cobra was announced in 
the fowl-house. We each seized the first weapon that came to 
hand. These were pretty varied, and included the jaw of a 
crocodile—a drawing-room ornament ! 

Several of us entered the fowl-house, a place about six feet 
square ; the cobra was seen retreating downa hole. A native 
seized it by the tail, and, instead of drawing it gently forth, 
whipped it out with a sharp twitch into the middle of us. We 
made a dash for the door, which, opening inwards, closed by our 
pressure and cut off our retreat. Horrors! the only thing to be 
done was to turn and face the foe, which we did, and despatched 
him ; but the half moment when we were at close quarters in the 
doubtful light was frightful. On another occasion a man had a 
cobra in an earthen pot, which he brought for a reward, thinking 
it was dead ; as I approached, he shot the cobra out of the pot 
on to my very toes, and, behold, it was alive! The place where 
this happened was notorious for snakes, and I was never without 
a stick by me, and always kept one eye on the door—not in vain 
on one occasion, as I was reading in the evening, for in walked a 
huge snake! My stick came in handy then. 
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It is also not strictly legitimate sport to fish for crows; but 
this was once done by a young scamp living with me, who 
attached a hook, baited with meat, to a string tied to the 
verandah post. Picture my horror on finding that not a crow 
had been bagged, but my favourite little terrier, Sam, who had 
swallowed the whole thing, and was now tied by his inside to the 
verandah! I could do nothing but cut the string off short 
at his throat, administer a dose, and hope for the best ; but he 
lived to a green old age, and was none the worse. It was not 
Sam, but another terrier of mine, that went mad and bit me. 
The doctor, having cauterised me, took me for a drive, and 
beguiled the way with dreadful stories of hydrophobia ! 

Of the proper kind of fishing there is much of a first-rate 
description to be had in many parts, especially in Northern 
India. “Mahseer,” the Indian salmon, gives splendid sport, and 
runs to fifty or sixty pounds weight. Tangrot, at the debouch- 
ment of the Jhelum into the plains, is the headquarters of this 
sport, and in certain seasons it is magnificent ; but good fishing 
is confined to such spots, and though fish are plentiful in other 
parts (I have seen fish in the Jumna literally jostling each other, 
and lying so thick together as to stand out of the water, 
but there was a special reason for this—a dam without an exit 
up stream), they do not show much sport. 

Quail-shooting is another form of sport much in vogue; if it 
is lacking in quality, it makes up in quantity ; immense bags can 
generally be made. The modus operandi is this. The quails 
immigrate in great flocks at night. In the evening a number of 
call birds, in cages, are put out near some likely crops ; these 
call all night and attract the birds, who alight, and are found in 
the crops when the sportsmen come in the morning ; but this is 
not such high-class sport as finding the game for oneself in a 
state of nature. 

Here are some other forms of artificial sport, only to be 
justified on the ground that the animals are vermin and must 
die, and may as well give sport while they are at it. 

A hyena gave trouble to flocks in my neighbourhood. The 
people, knowing my fancy for sport, did not, as ordinary people 
would have done, slay it as best they could, but actually went in 
for catching it alive. They smoked it out of its den, and seized 
it on its exit and tied it up, notwithstanding its formidable 
nature. The coolness and pluck of such people is certainly 
remarkable—it was of the same sort as that of the Sepoy with 
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the pig. They brought it to me to be loosed in the open and 
give a run with horse and spear, and by these means he came to 
his end. 

Wolves have several times been caught in traps and brought 
tome thus. Handsome rewards are given by Government, and 
the wolves have to be slain, and at least it gives them a chance 
of life if they are given a start in the open, instead of being 
knocked on the head with a stick. One of these gave us an 
exciting adventure. We took him to what we considered a safe 
distance from the station and let him loose, and away we went 
after him with spears at a terrific pace. He kept well ahead, 
and to our consternation we found him gradually edging round 
in a circle for the station. Nearer and nearer did he approachy 
till finally he entered the compound of a house, and lastly the 
house itself ! 

In this we knew there lived a lady and a small baby, and 
we were horror-struck. We jumped off our horses and found 
the brute in the lady’s bedchamber. I made a lunge at him 
through the head of the bed, but missed, and finally we 
despatched him under the dressing-table. Then we addressed 
ourselves to making the amende to the lady, who fortunately 
had just before gone out with the child to see the excitement, by 
the very door the wolf entered by. However, no damage was 
done, and all’s well that ends well, and so may here also end 
these reminiscences of Indian Sport. 








The Schoolmaster Abroad, 


IT is as well to own an obvious fact at once, and so it may as 
well be confessed that there is a certain social disability which 
still attaches to schoolmasters. A fashionable and undeniably 
intelligent lady to whom I was talking the other day was 
compelled to admit this; she owned that it would give her a 
sort of pang—unreasonable, no doubt—but still a pang, to think 
that any one connected with her at all closely should be a 
University Don, or a schoolmaster, or a solicitor, or a doctor. 
The Army, the Church, the Bar—these were somehow different ; 
in fact, beginning with the University Don, as she sank from 
level to level, an indefinable professional taint crept in. An 
officer and a clergyman need not be supposed to put their 
hands very seriously to the plough ; their income is more or less 
fixed, and does not depend upon their active exertions; a 
barrister is somehow innately respectable, and must be regarded 
as an exception; whereas the Don and the schoolmaster, the 
solicitor and the doctor, are face to face with the coarse fact that 
their incomes, or at any rate the size of them, does depend to a 
certain extent upon their exertions; or rather, that, roughly 
speaking, the more pupils, clients, and patients they have, the 
larger their income will be. 

Any one who undergoes that very questionable kind of pleasure 
that may be roughly described as “staying about ” will recognize 
this. A schoolmaster who is fortunate enough, as I have been, 
not to alienate his acquaintances by taking the irrevocable 
step of donning the buckram, will realize this. The clergyman 
will be seen almost everywhere, making meek conversation in the 
corners of rooms with the neglected members of the party—for 
he has to work rather hard, unless he is very rich or well-born, 
for his position; the barrister is in great request among the 
older men for whist-parties in the smoking-room; and the 
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Colonel, dull dog though he may be, is wanted everywhere. But 
the schoolmaster is not in request. When he goes to a new house, 
say to one of his pupil’s homes, people are rather laboriously 
polite to him, as if they thought he was likely to feel slightly 
uncomfortable ; and when he has fallen into familiar ways, he 
has to work rather hard, like the clergyman, for his position. He 
must be down in time for breakfast, or the Squire will think he is 
setting “ceorge a bad example ; he must not look bored or yawn 
when Sir John is giving him his views on the Irish Question, or 
Sir John will say that he gives himself airs ; he must not sit and 
read the papers for long in the morning, but must pass about 
with a smiling face and be disposed to make himself useful. The 
young men are very civil with him, but do not treat him with 
any camaraderie; he is, in fact, a sort of clersyman (even though 
a layman), without that particular respectability which the cloth 
confers. 

I am personally an enthusiast for my profession; I find 
myself counting the weeks in the holidays; and my school- 
room and study at G—— are the only places in the world where 
I am quite certain of never being bored; but in spite of that, 
when I go to stay in a new house with a new lot of people, I am 
glad (in a shamefaced sort of way) if my profession does not 
transpire till I have won my way into the confidence of the 
household on my general merits. The young lady whom I take 
down to dinner, if she is an intelligent person, will soon begin to 
talk about my profession. Out it comes. “A schoolmaster! 
are you really? well! I’m sure I should never have guessed it” 
(this encouragingly, as if I had said that I was a shoeblack) ; “and 
do you really like it? I’m’sure I should never have the patience 
to teach all those horrid little boys grammar. I should always. 
be wanting to box their ears.” And then I am aware that a 
subtle veil has fallen between us, unless my fair neighbour is an 
unusually intelligent girl, or (which may the Fates avert) has 
been to Newnham. I feel that I have gone down a step or two, 
whereas if I had been merely a dangling dog with a competence, 
I should have: kept my level; and then my little jokes and 
criticisms begin to go for nothing ; the trail of the profession is 
over them all. And the tone of genial intimacy into which we 
were beginning to slide so naturally, suddenly stiffens—and I 
am aware that the first thing that mademoiselle will say to my 
hostess, when I have closed the door behind their shimmering 
trains, will be, “Oh Lucy! why didn’t you tell me that 
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him to be! what a mercyI happened to ask him, or I might 
have said something which would have hurt his feelings!” and 
so forth: And then it requires an extra day and extra exertions, 
until I have got back the status with which I should naturally 
have been credited. 

The other day I went to lunch with an old schoolfellow in 
London. There was a large family party ; his grandmother, the 
Countess, a benevolent old tyrant, like a fairy godmother, 
presided ; I sat between Lady Mary and Lady Jane.; Lady 
Jane begins to talk about a young profégée of her own, who, to 
her great disgust, left the tranquil post of companion to her 
ladyship to teach in a High-School, and, to make matters worse, 
actually fell in love with a private schoolmaster and married 
him. 

“It really is too much,” says Lady Jane; “those teaching 
people are tiresome enough by themselves, without going and 
being doubly tiresome together. I suppose I shall never see 
Margaret again. I don’t want a heavy usher creeping about my 
house.” 

I see from this that my profession is at present unsuspected, 
and only fervently hope for every one’s sake that this will pass 
unnoticed ; but the friend of my youth cannot let slip such 
a chance of making every one uncomfortable “Well, my 
dear Aunt Jane,” he says, “ you ave put your foot nicely into it 
by saying that to Mr. Smith.” Lady Jane, whose one article of 
faith is not to hurt any one’s feelings, especially those in a 
dependent position, looks sharply round at me, makes a rapid 
inference, and says with her most ingratiating smile, “Oh, 
Mr. Smith, of course I don’t mean University tutors, they are 
quite different, it’s only schoolmasters:” at which that brutal 
Jack bursts out into a loud laugh and says, “Worse and worse ; 
why, didn’t I tell you that he was a master at G ?” Poor 
Lady Jane flushes up all over and says meekly that she is very 
sorry. I murmur something about its being a high compliment 
to me ; that my profession evidently has not set its trade-mark 
hopelessly on me—and so forth; but epigrams of this kind 
sound better in the recording than when fresh from the mint, 
and really the whole thing is a very painful social crisis. The 
dear ladies won’t be persuaded that I haven’t been hurt in my 
mind, and Jack gets a Severe lecture afterwards for not telling 
them all about me first—at least so he says; whereas I more 
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than suspect that the Countess warned him against bringing 
persons of that nature to the house at all. 

But it is quite unnecessary to amass instances to prove a point 
which is incontestable. The world at large can hardly bring 
themselves to believe that a man can take up the profession 
from pure love of it. They insist on thinking that it is only 
with a view to making money. They could not conceive a 
schoolmaster being left a fortune and not instantly retiring. 
They would call a man of means who adopted it by choice as a 
profession, eccentric to the verge of madness. 

Personally, I cherish a heresy which is as dangerous as it is 
-profound—that boys are the best company in the world if you 
take them seriously ; if you lay yourself out to talk to them as 
if they were real people. Let them have their say, listen 
politely, even respectfully ; don’t attempt to talk to them, as 
clergymen say at a children’s service, “ just a little in their own 
way ;”,not liking them only as Guinevere liked the conversa- 
tion of the little maid, “that cheered her with a babbling 
heedlessness that often lured her from herself,” but meeting 
them earnestly and on equal terms; not overlooking them for 
grown-up people, and keeping your engagements with them— 
that is a point which dull folk so often neglect. There is no fear 
of this making them old-fashioned and sententious, as wiseacres 
pretend—whereas it often does do away with that very thing 
which children who have been treated childishly often find so 
painful an experience on entering into life—that feeling which is 
not humility or natural shyness, but a self-conscious shame- 
facedness, a galling sense of unimportance, which unfits them 
for easy companionship long after they have become perfectly 
capable of it. 

To the child-lover, it is true that there is a certain pain 
attending the outset of the teaching profession. He is disgusted 
at finding himself in stiff relations, created and consecrated by 
centuries of lumpish pedagogy, with a lot of jolly boys with 
whom he would chat and race to his heart’s content if 
he met them in their own or his own domestic circle; and 
the problem is in many cases how to do away with this stiff- 
ness ; how to make these relations natural without sacrificing 
the dignity and supremacy which the teacher of a class must 
possess. Well, the ideal schoolmaster has this innate dignity :— 
there is an undefined and indefinable line over which boys must 
not pass, and know they must not pass ; they are free, they are 
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natural ; they ask questions and give outspoken answers, but 
they are conscious with a real master, the moment that they or 
any one else passes over this line. And in a really sympathetic 
class, with a man at the head of it whom they admire, the 
unconscious hush of disapproval with which they greet a 
Saux pas of this nature, is all the rebuke that is wanted. 
A look is generally enough ; there is no storming, no setting of 
punishments—there is a sense of failure and unhappiness in the 
air, and somehow the offence is not committed again. 

A man may of course bea perfectly adequate teacher without 
this particular touch which, indeed, is a kind of @eiov aos, and 
can no more be reached by an ordinary hand than any other gift 
of God’s. And, unless he is perfectly sure of his ground, he 
had better not attempt to be familiar. To be successfully fami- 
liar a man must have a great charm of character and power of 
attracting affection; and next to this he must have the gift of 
racy speech, not sarcasm, for this is a cruel, heavy weapon which 
must only be used in the direst necessity ; and lastly, he must 
know exactly what he wants; what sort of attention, lively or 
concentrated ; and the obedience which his boys render to him 
must be absolute ; their mood must vary instantaneously as his 
does. 

But such an ideal, however worthily fulfilled, has its com- 
pensating dangers; it is not an easy task for a man to be 
absolutely supreme week after week, hour after hour, in a circle 
of inadequate minds, and to emerge from these petty triumphs 
unspoilt and humble-minded. The man who has been accus- 
tomed to have his way in things small and great, with no 
resistance worthy of the name to encounter, will be apt to carry 
this supremacy into social circles, where he does not deserve it 
and will not get it. His jokes will go for a good deal ina 
market where the supply is entirely his own and there is a great 
demand—and yet when he goes out into the world, unless he is 
content to tyrannize over a small domestic circle, he must prepare 
to have his fun unnoticed or snubbed like other people. In his 
school-room he may be as long-winded as he pleases; he has 
probably mistaken this quality for clearness many a time ; but 
he must not be prolix in a country house, or people will say it is 
just what they would expect. The successful schoolmaster, 
indeed, who carries the habits of the class-room into the world at 
large, may generally be known by the fact that he is unwilling to 
let you off anything; you must have the whole of a story, and 
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an explanation in its entirety; yet every one knows that 
conversational supremacy is obtained quite as much by knowing 
what to leave unsaid as by knowing what to say. Your school- 
master will never have done with his period ; he is loth to leave 
it: he turns it out as he would turn out Latin prose; and he 
forgets that the aposiopesis, or the art of breaking off, is the 
most brilliant of all conversational /rzandises. Another peculiarity 
of the typical schoolmaster isa kind of diseased activity varied 
by periods of torpor—recuperative rest, he calls it. In the Alps, 
for instance, your schoolmaster will climb in a feverish manner 
for five days out of six, and the other he will spend in a cane- 
bottomed chair—a deck chair would be unprofessional—in a kind 
of stupor over a pipe and a view of the Matterhorn. 

He does not even carry about a large book with a marker in 
it like other people; he thinks he has earned his lethargy, when 
he is of all men the one to whom it is most fatal. Sometimes, if 
he is a morbidly conscientious man, he will perform athletic feats 
in order to deepen his moral influence over his pupils, like the 
gentleman of whom his colleagues said that he went out to the 
Alps because he was so fond of taking higher ground. The 
fact is that a schoolmaster, whose duty is above all things the 
study of humanity, should beware of solitary travelling, or still 
more of limiting himself to the society of his colleagues. Instead 
of accentuating his own peculiarities and exalting his caprices 
into laws, he should be learning in the holidays how to become 
like other people ; he should endeavour to regain in ordinary 
home-abiding society a little of that common nature which he is 
so apt to lose. 

There is an amusing passage in a novel of Besant’s which 
describes how the hero encountered a party of young public- 
school masters holiday-making on the Continent, and watched 
with mingied horror and amusement the extraordinarily self- 
centred and complacent view which they took of the world at 
large. Of course every right-thinking man believes the society 
in which he moves, and the profession to which he belongs, to 
be the pivot about which the rest of society and other professions 
vaguely revolve ; but these young gentlemen believed it to be 
not only the foundation of society, but the superstructure too ; 
not only did they disbelieve in the vitality and excellence of 
other institutions; they were not even dimly conscious that 
there was anything worth describing as life outside their own. 

The fact is that schoolmasters do not, or at any rate ought 
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not to need for recuperative purposes all the holidays they get, 
Their life is mot a very hard one; their hours are early and 
regular ; they have a good admixture of leisure moments, and 
ample opportunities for outdoor exercise, Of what other pro- 
fession can we say the same ? 

It is to a certain extent a drain on nervous force, and we now 
know that to recuperate nervous vitality, the medical profession 
are beginning to recommend going to bed: it is certainly a great 
mistake, as Kingsley found out, to attempt to repair mental 
wear and tear by overtiring the body. A young and vigorous 
schoolmaster ought not to be conscious of any great lassitude at 
the end of an ordinary school term, and may loiter a little in the 
open air if his tastes dispose him to; but a schoolmaster does 
need all his holidays for other purposes. To teach well, a man 
ought to be full ; a good many hours’ reading go to make an 
effective one-hour lecture on a historical or literary subject; 
because a lecture is not effective if it consists in poking and 
prying into a number of books with paper-markers. No one ever 
riveted the attention of a class by a system of peeping and 
muttering. The mouth to be effective must speak out of the 
fulness of the brain; the eyes and ears must be absolutely at 
liberty to detect the slightest inattention, the smallest confusion 
of thought, and a man to teach at full power must have his 
subjects at his fingers’ ends. No doubt some men are wonder- 
fully ready—aye, lucid—with their tongue when backed by a 
very moderate basis of reading ; a shallow, clever man who can 
“get up” a subject at an hour’s notice, and has a knack of 
exposition, is very often a scandalously effective teacher; but 
this is not a common gift. If then a man is to do himself and 
his pupils justice; if he is, to put it coarsely, “to earn his 
money,” a considerable period of the holidays ought to be spent 
in making himself perfectly familiar with the subjects he is going 
to teach ; but when he has done this he is still only an unprofit- 
able servant. If he takesany but the most commercial view of 
his position, he must do a great deal more. He must be 
storing his mind all round with allusions, telling facts, apposite 
illustrations, and this, like gold-washing, can only be done by 
turning over a vast amount of very unpromising-looking rubbish. 
Schoolmasters now-a-days live so much with their boys and are 
so intimate and easy with them, that it is their duty, if they 
have any intellectual views at all, to make themselves into a 
kind of sponge of knowledge, ready to. supply a few drops upon 
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the slightest impulse. At the same time this must be done 
easily and naturally, without affectation or pedantry : or it must 
not evenly dimly suggest Mr. Barlow. It is quite an exception 
for a boy to pick up much in the way of intellectual cultivation 
at home ; but as he spends far more time in the company of his 
tutor, his tutor ought deliberately to endeavour to supply such 
deficiencies himself. 

And therefore the holidays ought to be a time for the silent 
imbibing of new facts and new ideas, not a time for lengthy and 
wearisome iteration of facts already acquired. A philosophical 
trainer of youth may be doing his duty by observing and study- 
ing the needs of humanity at dinner-tables or in the smoking- 
room ; he will probably be serving good ends if he is slowly 
ploughing through volume after volume of standard or contem- 
porary literature. But he is neither fulfilling his own ideal nor 
any one else’s if he is laying down the law on very insufficient 
premises, or intent upon dinning into the ears of weary auditors 
threadbare facts expressed in elaborate and epigrammatical 
language. Above all let him avoid the subtle approaches of 
egotism ; his personal peculiarities and individual tastes are to 
a certain extent a matter of interest and amusement to his 
pupils; but the larger world is absolutely indifferent to them. 
As a schoolmaster he is probably even less interesting to an 
ordinary circle than he would be if he was a member of any 
other profession, and thus of all topics which it is his duty to 
avoid, there is none which is so fatal as the interest which he 
may feel, and is often not slow to express, in his own identity 
and his own peculiar idiosyncrasies. 

A schoolmaster, like every other professional man whose 
occupation abounds in small and absorbing details, ought to 
find some hobby, some pursuit quite apart from his ordinary 
work, to which he can give his leisure moments while he is at 
work, and his leisure spaces in the holidays. It matters very 
little what it is, whether it is sketching, or antiquities, or botany, 
or photography, or gardening, or literature, so long as it is 
something. He will get additional zest for this because he will 
never get as much time for it as he would like; and there is 
nothing so stimulating as having to tear yourself away from an 
occupation at the very moment when it is most absorbing. 

There is a very serious question, moreover, impending over 
the hundreds of lay schoolmasters whom the multiplication of 
subjects and the diminution in the size of classes has called into 
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existence. Thirty years ago classes were large, subjects were 
few, and most schoolmasters took Orders as a matter of course, 
The anti-clerical reaction, which is still affecting—in spite of 
ecclesiastical assertion to the contrary—the Universities, has not 
really had time to complicate the problem as it is sure to do; 
what is a schoolmaster to do when he has served his time? 
Freshness is imperative in the profession, and, except in cases of 
preternatural vigour, very few men are really adequate teachers 
after they are fifty ; they are still capable of teaching or rather 
lecturing men, but they are not likely to be sympathetic and 
inspiring teachers for unruly and unwilling boys. What are they 
todo? It is difficult,except by great prudence, to save enough 
to live as they would like to do, and to retire to a semi-detached 
villa in a suburban town ; to see morning after morning all your 
neighbours hurry cheerfully up to business by morning trains, is 
not an enlivening way of spending the evening of an honourable 
and industrious career ; it is ceasing to reign in heaven in order 
to serve in hell. Arsenius in the Laura at least enjoyed the 
friendship of the Abbot and exemption from petty regulations; 
but our hero is nothing but a retired schoolmaster, which in the 
eyes of his neighbours means a man who has exchanged drudgery 
for penury. 

Well, if he is a philosopher, the schoolmaster will reflect that 
the world does not crown those by whose humble and self- 
sacrificing exertions it has rolled so contentedly along ; if he is 
an imaginative man, he may believe that some day the craft, like 
actors, from holding a position despised of all men, will rise to 
social prominence and become the pets of society ; who knows? 
Will the day ever come when an heir-apparent will surround 
himself with retired ushers ; it does not, it is true, seem probable, 
considering what heirs-apparent and what ushers are. If he 
wants statistics, let him reflect that about ten per cent. of 
deaneries and bishoprics are held by ex-headmasters, and that it 
is believed by some that Lord Sherbrooke, an indeterminate 
number of years ago, taught the rudiments of mathematics. Let 
him aspire to a viscount’s coronet ; he will then take precedence 
of those humbler clerical brethren who have won their way to 
the Bench and spiritual peerages. 

But meanwhile, for his consolation let him turn his eyes upon 
his task and see how fair and noble a one it is, Day after day 
to be brought into close contact with all that is most innocent and 
generous and pure in humanity; to live in the presence of 
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creatures whom our Saviour Himself selected as an example for 
devoted men; to be surrounded with high hopes, and pretty 
imaginings, and dowered with affection, if a man will but hold out 
his hand for it, which is ardent and unstained as few of the 
passions of human beings, one for another, are. To have soul 
after soul, in its freshest, most impressionable age, with all the 
grace of eternity, all the infinite possibilities of the future carved 
out in gentle faces and lying half-hidden in loving eyes, placed 
in your hand so freely, so confidingly. “Do with it what you 
will.” To feel that a few words, a touch, affectionate interest, a 
question now and then, a syllable of encouragement, a little 
self-repression, a look, a sigh, may wake a sacred sleeping 
impulse, or draw a life from a shadow cast by the very Spirit of 
Despair. 

If a man is not sometimes touched, as it were, on the shoulder 
by such thoughts as these as he looks at the childish faces upon 
which life is preparing to write strange histories—if he is not 
haunted, in some halting-place of his busy life, by some sense of 
responsibility, some shuddering fancies of neglect—he can be 
hardly human. “It takes a poet to see these things,” said a 
friend half-contemptuously to me when I tried to give him a 
glimpse of the thoughts that press insistently even into such a 
life as ours. It is not so; even if in common work-a-day 
moments, when we are shouting questions or supplying answers, 
steeped to the ears in dulness, irritability and inkiness, they hang 
too high above our heads, let a man be brought face to face, as 
all must be, with one of the tragedies of school life, a glimpse 
into a boy’s soul, a home made desolate by some careless, 
shameless act dragged to light, and they will not escape them then. 

Any one who lives such a life truly and with passion will be 
apt to be misunderstood by the world ; he will leave the best of 
himself behind him, shut up in dusty schoolrooms and barred 
and shuttered studies, and take a mere phantom away. If the 
world could realize how much—I say it in all humility, in no 
spirit of self-exaltation, for it is a spontaneous necessity of 
giving which cannot be denied—we really give to our boys, they 
would not blame us for having so little to bring abroad. 
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BEFORE I tell my story, it will be well for me to make it 
perfectly clear that it is a perfectly true one. As a lad, and asa 
young man, neither ghosts nor the idea of ghosts ever troubled 
me. I heard strange stories of them, told with all the vivid 
description which would tend to frighten sleep away—told too 
when the wind was howling outside, the rain pattering against 
the windows, and the only light visible that which found its way 
through the chinks in the shutters to the “ pitch-dark” outside 
—told when everybody was ready for bed. But they never 
disturbed my slumbers. I could listen to any number of them 
at any time, and they never had any effect on me. In fact I 
disbelieved them thoroughly, and though I could not doubt 
the veracity of the narrator, i always regarded them as the out- 
come of a strong imagination, or the result of too heavy and 
too late dinners. A white tombstone in a churchyard did not 
frighten me on a very dark night, nor did the mysterious move- 
ments of a donkey which had broken into it, cause me to start, 
as he moved in the darkness in and out amongst the graves. So 
that I was thoroughly unprepared for anything like a personal 
experience, and considered myself one of the last persons likely 
to be affected by anything like a ghostly manifestation. 

But now to my story, which I shall tell simply as the affair 
took place, leaving it to the reader to draw his or her own 
conclusion. 

And to make it quite intelligible I must explain the accom- 
panying ground-plan of the house where it happened. The 
house itself was a large one, built of brick, and was what is 
called a “flat ;” that is, it had no regular upstairs rooms, though 
over the ceiling there was a great deal of room under the roof; 
and the lower inside walls had been carried up to the roof to 
support it, a doorway being made to get from one part to the 
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other. The walls were thick, and the doors and windows were 
made of heavy hard wood. There was not a pane of glass in 
the house, and both doors and windows—except two doors, of 
which more presently—were fastened by unusually strong iron 
bolts. My wife and I—for my wife was with me and shared all 
my experiences—always entered the house by the big doorway 
leading into the large semicircular porch, where our palanquins 
were kept. Passing on, we came to the passage. Going along 
this we came first of all to the door on our left hand, opening 
into the dining-room. On our right, directly opposite this 
dining-room door, was another door at the foot of a circular 
staircase, in the thick wall leading up to the empty spaces under 
the roof. Straight in front of us was the door leading into the 
great central reception-room, which contained no furniture 
except an armoire, a table and a few chairs. There was a large 
front door to this room, but it was seldom open, and we rarely 
used it, our visitors coming mostly through the porch and 
passage. Going further on, we came to our bedroom, which 
contained only our bed, a travelling chest of drawers, which served 
as a dressing-table, a wash-stand and one or twochairs. Leading 
out from this was another room which we did not use, simply 
because we did not need it. 
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GROUND PLAN OF HOUSE. 


And now I must call your attention to our bedroom door, It 
was made of wood, the lower half being panelled, but the upper 
half was fitted with framework to receive panes of glass, which 
had not yet been inserted. The door had neither lock nor 
bolt. There was only an iron ring, hanging loosely, by which 
the door could be pulled to. But it could not be closed, for 
at the bottom, close to the side on which the hinges worked, it 
caught against the sill, which had not been sufficiently planed 
away to allow the door to shut properly, and so it was always 
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ajar, and could very easily be shaken backwards and forwards, 
as it worked on the place where it caught ; and in shaking, the 
iron ring, to which I have referred, clattered against the door, 


making a great noise in a more or less empty large house. The 
door was like this :— 
























































The only remark I have to make about the other door, leading 
up into the spiral staircase is, that it opened outwards, and was 
simply fastened by an ordinary door-latch. 

The affair of which I am writing took place in a large island 
in the East, far away from England—in a country full of ghost 
stories, and equally full of a belief in all kinds of ghostly 
manifestations. I had heard, but had taken no notice of them. 
The native town to which we had gone in search of health con- 
tained very few foreigners, and fewer acquaintances ; consequently 
we had to “shift for ourselves,” and with the small amount of 
luggage we took with us, found our home in this large house, 
which we rented from a native. We liked it ; the air was fresh, 
very pure and bracing ; medical help was at hand, and with our 
cook and servants and my pupils we settled in; the house was 
surrounded by its own grounds, and the kitchen, as usual, stood 
away by itself. 

We were simply on a visit : we did not burden ourselves with 
unnecessary furniture, but were content with buying what few 
things we needed, and servants and pupils did not add much to 
our burden, for during the day they were all engaged in one 
way or another, and, provided they had a fairly comfortable 
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mat or mattress on which to lie, did not care very much where 
they slept. Cook, a swarthy son of Madras, guarded his 
kitchen and cooking utensils at night; my pupils curled up 
on their mattresses upstairs, in the “room” at the top of the 
spiral staircase under the roof ; and my wife’s maid slept under 
the dining-room table on her mattress, which was removed 
every morning the first thing, and brought in the last thing 
at night. I always saw them all safely in the house, and go 
each to his or her own apartment, before retiring myself, and 
made it my nightly practice to see that all the doors and 
windows were securely bolted—for we did not care to lose the 
few things we had with us, which in such a far distant place 
could not easily be replaced. 

The few days we had been in the house had passed plea- 
santly and the nights undisturbed, save by the howling of dogs 
outside, when one night our pupils were later than usual in 
coming in to retire for the night. I went out to look after them, 
and found them and the maid all gathered round the bright fire 
in the kitchen, busy in amusing and interesting conversation. 
Their eyes were glistening in the fire-light, and their laugh was 
very hearty. 

“Come, boys,” I said, “it is time for you to be going to rest 
now. And you,” to the maid, “bring in your mattress, for it is 
night.” 

Immediately there was a dead silence. The laughter was 
hushed : gloomy countenances at once appeared, and a kind of 
furtive enquiring glance was cast from one to the other. Not 
one of them attempted to move, except the maid. I may here 
say that the boys’ ages ranged from about ten years to fourteen. 

“Come, boys!” I repeated, “come along; it’s time for going 
to rest now: why do you wait ?” 

Still there was no answer. 

“ Are you not tired?” I enquired. 

Then one vouchsafed an answer. 

“Please, sir, we are afraid to go!” he said in a trembling 
voice. 

“Afraid, my boy!” I exclaimed in surprise, “afraid of what? 
There is nothing and nobody here to harm you: what are you 
afraid of ?” 

“They are afraid, sir!” chimed iri the maid. 

“Afraid of what?” I again demanded. “Have you seen 
any thieves about ?” 
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“No, sir,” she replied ; “ but they are afraid to go;” and that 
was all I could get out of her. 

“Come along, boys! and don’t be mere children,” I said to 
encourage them: “ the light is ready for you, and the house will 
be safely fastened up as usual.” 

“True, sir,” said one of them, John by name; “but we are 
afraid. Last night——’” 

“What?” I enquired in wonder. 

Last night, sir,’ he went on to say, “there were fearful 
noises upstairs where we sleep. We heard men fighting, and 
we trembled ——” 

“Nonsense!” I cried. “Cook, what did you give the boys 
for their supper last night ?” 

“ Oniy beef and rice, sahib,” he replied ; “the same as they 
always have.” 

“And no more ? nothing else?” 

“No, Sahib.” 

“Then you boys were dreaming, or heard the rats. J heard 
nothing and saw nothing. So come along!” 

I went into the house, and they followed me. On reaching 
the door at the foot of the spiral staircase I gave them their 
lantern (not an open candle, for fear of fire) and one of them 
again exclaimed 

“We are afraid, sir! we cannot sleep up there.” 

“Nonsense, boys!” I replied, firmly ; “there is nothing there 
worse than yourselves! I am down below, and the maid sleeps 
in the dining-room right under you; there is nothing to cause 
fear, so go along.” 

Without another word they took the lantern, and filed off up- 
stairs. When the last had gone I carefully latched the door, 
saw the maid into her sleeping quarters under the dining-room 
table, examined all the bolts as usual, and went off to bed. 

I told my wife what had happened, and she put it down to 
nightmare on the boys’ part. However it passed out of our 
heads. We always kept a light burning in our room at night— 
a small hand paraffin lamp. This was kept on the chest of 
drawers against the wall opposite the foot of the bed. In course 
of time I turned it down very low, and got into bed, with my 
head as usual quite close to the door. It was a small room, 
rather, and the bed came almost up to the frame of the door. 
Meantime, I had, of course, pulled the door to, as far as it 
would go, but could not actually close it, so it hung ajar at the 
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place where it caught the sill. The framework for the glass we 
had covered with a curtain. 

I was tired and glad to get some rest and sleep, more particu- 
larly as I was just recovering from a very sharp attack of a 
weakening illness. My wife very soon went off to sleep, soundly, 
and I quickly followed her. The house was perfectly quiet, and 
I was fast asleep, when ! 

“ Scratch, scratch, scratch, scratch, rattle, rattle, bang, bang, 
rattle, rattle, bang, scratch!” and up I jumped, upright in bed, 
my wife jumping up at the same moment. In an instant all 
the blood in my body seemed to curdle, my face grew 
pale and cold, and we instantly asked each of the other in a 
whisper, 

“What's that ?” 

Scratch, scratch, scratch, scratch, rattle, rattle, bang, bang, bang, 
rattle, scratch, scratch, scratch, at the door close to my head, as 
if a thousand or ten thousand cats were scratching and tearing 
away furiously at one of the lower panels, and the vibration of 
the door caused the loosely-hanging iron ring to make a fearful 
din as it was brought in contact with the wood. 

We listened—breathless! A pause! only for two seconds, 
however, and then it set off again, Scratch, scratch, rattle, rattle, 
bang, bang ! 

“What is it?” I enquired of my wife. 

“IT don’t know,” she replied—she was all of a tremor ; but 
“This won’t do!” thought I, and out I sprang from bed, the 
noises meanwhile continuing with unabated fury, and I rushed 
to the lamp and turned it up. Instantly the noise ceased! I 
scarcely seemed to think what to be about—if burglars were in 
the house I was powerless against them—if the noises were of 
supernatural origin, what then ?—if the result of some cleverly 
designed plan to frighten us, it must be exposed. These 
thoughts seemed to flash through my mind, and, quick as 
thought, I slipped on my dressing-gown, seized the lamp, and 
made for the door. It was as I had left it exactly! I pushed 
it open, and went out into the big central reception-room, which 
the small lamp scarcely lit up. I looked behind the door where 
the sounds came from, and there was nothing! Next, I went 
carefully to every door and window, looked into every corner, 
examined the armoire, everything was fastened, the house was 
perfectly silent—there was nothing ! 

I went back to my room. 
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“ Have you seen anything?” my wife asked me. 

“No,” I replied ; “ everything is fastened, and just as we left 
it. It is strange.” 

I turned down the lamp again, and got into bed, wondering 
all the time what it was, and what it meant, and little inclined 
for sleep. 

No sooner was my head on the pillow than, 

Scratch, scratch, scratch, bang, bang, clatter, clatter, bang! began 
again. 

I flew out of bed, hurried into my dressing-gown, turned up 
the lamp, again sallied forth, and with the same result. In- 
stantly the noise stopped! All was quiet; every door and 
window was safely bolted—all as I left it! But thinking that, 
perhaps, the natives might be playing tricks on us, I examined 
the neighbourhood of the door, whence the sounds came, very, 
very carefully. There was no string, no wire, either at top or 
bottom, or nail to which it could be attached. The wall, every 
inch of which I examined, was solid as bricks could make it. 
The floor? I examined thattoo. It was a beautiful floor, inlaid 
with different kinds of wood forming an artistic pattern. Every 
bit of wood was in its place,—there was no trap-door, no sign of 
interference of any kind. Hence there was no trickery, or cun- 
ningly devised means of frightening me out of my wits as well 
as out of bed. I was puzzled and beaten! Again I went off to 
bed, after turning down the lamp, and again, no sooner was my 
head on the pillow than! 

Scratch, scratch, scratch, bang, bang, clatter, clatter, bang! it 
went again. 

“That’s right! go it!” I cried, as I again sprang out of bed. 

“It’s getting tiresome though,” I said to my wife; “I can’t 
make it out! But if I can only get hold of the evil-doer, he 
shall feel this,” for I felt angry at the continued disturbance, 
and seizing a huge stick with one hand, and the lamp with the 
other, out I went again. But the noise had stopped as quickly 
as before, and again all was quiet. Again I examined every 
window and door—all were safely fastened ! 

It then struck me that perhaps, as the noise was so terrific 
and peculiar, that possibly my wife’s maid had heard it, or could 
account for it. I must confess I felt hopelessly puzzled, and, 
without being alarmed, was certainly very uncomfortable. 
What was the noise? Who or what made it? The iron ring 
made that awful banging, but what caused the clattering sound 
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and the furious scratching? So going into the dining-room I 
called to the maid by name, and said— 

« Are you awake ?” 

“Yes, sir,” was her reply; and she raised herself on her 
mattress and threw back the cloth in which she had enveloped 
her head. 

“Why are you awake?” I enquired; “I too can’t sleep. 
Have you heard the rats racing about ?” 

I shall not forget the look she gave me as I held the small 
lamp near her and its light lit up her dark face. But the eyes 
seemed to light up of themselves, and a look of disgusted 
weariness crept over her features. 

“Rats!” she exclaimed. “ 7ha?’s not rats, and I am afraid. 
Z heard them !” 

“Heard what?” I asked. “If the sound did not come from 
frolicsome rats, what made it? There are no people in the 
house except ourselves, and the boys are upstairs asleep.” 

“They are spirits!” she exclaimed. “I heard them, anda 
row they have been making. I have been listening to them— 
but I kept my head covered for fear. I heard them rushing 
with a kind of noiseless step to your door ; then scratching and 
rattling it ; then I heard them rush back to the door at the foot 
of the stairs and rattle, rattle away at the latch ; then back to 
your room again, backwards and forwards, backwards and 
forwards. They ave been making a row. They are spirits, 
and I wish they would rest, for I want to sleep!” 

“So do I,” I replied. Still her words rather staggered me. 
Yet account for these noises on any other hypothesis I could 
not. But spirits! and in my own house, and close to the head 
of my bed! Strange ; but what was it? I was as wide awake 
as possible. Every faculty was in good working order, and now 
the utter disbelief of years gone by was to be rudely—and I 
thought it very rude of them so to intrude on my rest and peace 
of mind—shattered. 

The maid threw her cloth over her head again, and retired 
under the table ; but her room, too, was innocent of anything 
capable of being turned to account for causing the noise. 

Again I retired to my room, but would not tell my wife what 
the maid said. Quite enough for me to have my own thoughts 
on the matter without disturbing er peace of mind. 

“ However,” I thought to myself, “if I can put a stop to this, 
I will. . If I can only get this door over the ‘bad place’ at the 
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bottom, whoever or whatever they may be won’t be able to make 
it shake again, and we shall be saved all the clatter.” So with 
a great effort I lifted the door so as to bring it over the uneven 
place, and then with a strong pull I closed it tight at last. 

“ Now shake it if you can!” I thought, and turning down the 
lamp once more went off to bed. 

Vain hope of peace! The enemy, whoever or whatever the 
enemy was, seemed to be simply infuriated with my attempt to 
baulk him, for no sooner was my head on my pillow again than 
the scratching was renewed with tenfold vigour as if the very 
door would be torn to pieces. It was simply awful, and I 
seemed to expect to hear shrieks of anger added to the frightful 
scratching. I sat up in bed, and looked at the door. It could 
not, and did not move, and the iron ring hung motionless ; but 
down in that far corner, that poor panel seémed to be the point 
of attack of a thousand fiends. Suddenly I cried out in the 
native tongue, 

“Be quiet, and listen, O ye, whoever and whatever ye are,” 
and strange to say, no sooner did I begin to speak than perfect 
silence—dead silence reigned. “Listen, O ye, whoever and 
whatever ye are,” I continued, “for 7 don’t know; only your- 
selves know. Ye are free to come to my house and visit me 
during the daytime, but now it is night, I am tired and want 
to sleep, so get ye to your houses! If ye be friends, speak! if 
if ye be not, depart ; or if ye will not depart, be quiet and enjoy 
yourselves in peace, for I am tired and want to sleep. So good 
night !” 

Alas! my little address had no effect. Quite the contrary! 
At it they went again, and I pitied the poor door. If they 
scratched furiously before, now they seemed to tear away at it 
mercilessly. How they did peg away at it! and the noise was 
almost deafening. However there seemed to be nothing more to 
be done. I had been out and examined everything. All was safe. 
I had used plain words and words of persuasion, and they had 
no effect. So I gave up in simple despair, and left the “ spirits” 
to their own sweet pleasure. 

It was now long past midnight, and quite tired and worn out 
I dropped off to sleep to the music of the scratching and tearing 
close to my head. Uneasy sleep it was, and in the very early 
morning I woke to the sweet music of the scratching which still 
continued ! 

“I must find out what it is, if I can!” I thought. . Just 
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then I heard the door in the porch at the other end of the house 
open, so I knew some one was going out. Is the mystery 
about to be solved? No, for the scratching still continued with 
unabated fury! There was the attack on the panel still going 
on as hard as ever. But the open door allowed a certain 
amount of light to get through to our door, and I thought I 
would avail myself of it. 

“T'll catch you this time!” I thought. “If there be springs 
or trap-door, wires or string I’ll see what they are.” 

So whilst the noise was still progressing I very quietly and 
noiselessly drew myself up in bed, ready for a spring. I 
stretched out my left hand, and pushed aside the curtain 
over the frame for the glass in the door very quietly and 
cautiously, sprang out of bed, and in less than half a second my 
head was through the opening for one of the panes, and I was 
gazing at the place whence the sounds came, and narrowly 
searching for something, though whatI did not know. But quick 
as I had been, it or they had been as quick! for no sooner was 
my head through the opening than the noise ceased ! there was 
no wire or string to be seen, no trap door of any kind, a mouse 
could not have got away, all was silent! 

“TI cannot understand it,” I said to my wife. “But I shall 
get up now, and go for your early coffee.” 

I partially dressed, put on my dressing-gown, threw open the 
windows, and was going out to the kitchen to get the usual 
morning coffee for my wife, when, just as I got opposite the 
door leading to the spiral staircase, I met the boys coming 
down. I saw at once there was something wrong. The poor 
boys’ faces were gloomy and of a pallid hue—there was not the 
usual cheery “ Good-morning, sir”—and depression and even 
anxiety seemed to be written on their countenances. 

“How have you slept, my boys?” I enquired of them— 
and they knew absolutely nothing of my night’s experience. 

“Slept, sir?” they enquired in return; in astonishment ; “we 
have not slept. How could we?” 

“Why ?” I enquired. 

“Tell him, John,” said one of them; whilst the other broke in, 
“Although you command us to sleep up there again, we cannot. 
We are killed with fright!” 

“What is it?” I again enquired. 

Then John spoke. 

“Tt was awful, sir, and we cannot bear it. Itwas this. What 
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we heard the night before last we also heard last night, but it 
was far worse. There were, as it seemed to us, two men up- 
stairs engaged in a fierce struggle. They seemed to be in the 
middle of the house, under the roof, and they fought desperately, 
We heard a kind of whispering, quarrelling, as it were, but we heard 
no words. It seemed as if one was wearing boots, and the other 
was not. Then the one wearing boots ran, and the other ran after 
him, backwards and forwards, backwards and forwards, all in the 
dark ; down they ran, down the stairs, and we heard them rattling 
the latch as if they wanted to get out. Back then they would 
come, and rush past us, and as they passed the air was icy cold! 
Then they would fight and struggle again, and we heard the 
whispering sound ; then again they would run, the one wearing 
boots ran first, then the other after him. Down they would run, 
down the stairs again, and rattle the latch, and I was terribly 
frightened,” the poor boy added, almost crying, “for once as they 
were going down, one of them seized my leg and dragged me 
half-way down. His hands were like ice,” he said, drawing his 
shoulders together and shivering at the remembrance, “ but he 
let go and I crawled back to my place again, trembling. This 
went on for a long time. Then they fought again, and at last 
the one without boots threw down the one with boots ; he then 
danced about, then fell himself. Then all was quiet.” 

It was strange, and I was silent. What to think I knew not, 
nor do I tothis day. The other boys confirmed John’s state- 
ment, and stood looking frightened and sorely puzzled. I am 
perfectly certain that / was not mistaken ; the maid had heard 
the extraordinary sounds, the movement of “ spirits ” down-stairs, 
and the rattling of the latch ; and now confirmation came from 
the boys of something terribly uncanny. In the full-flood light 
of day I examined every inch of wall and floor near that door, 
but there was neither mark on it, nor place for string, wire, or 
trap-door near it. All was perfect. 

I mentioned this extraordinary affair to a Doctor living near, 
and he and his wife arranged to sleep in the house with us the 
next night. We spent the evening at his house, and we all went 
to our own about 9 P.M. Sitting outside, round the door of the 
porch, I found my servants, together with the son of the landlord, 
to whom I had sent word of the affair. 

“Well, lads,” I said, as we approached them, “have you seen 
or heard anything?” ‘ 

The landlord’s son answered— 
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“We have not seen anything, but whilst we have been sitting 
here we heard a sound, as of some one having hurled a big 
stone against your bedroom door.” 

“ Was any one in the house ?” 

“No, sir,” they all answered. 

We went in and examined everything, but found neither stone 
nor mark. 

The Doctor and I turned down on a couple of mattresses in the 
reception-room on the floor, opposite the front door. His wife 
slept with mine; and the boys had again gone upstairs with 
the men-servants and the landlord’s son, feeling safe in their 
company. The Doctor soon fell asleep, but I kept awake. At 
about 11 P.M. I heard a steady march over me of one—only one 
—marching backwards and forwards. This was kept on at a 
steady pace till 12. Then there was a furious bang at the 
front door as of a ,huge stone having been hurled against it. 
There was then a howling of dogs, and then all was quiet. I heard 
nothing more, neither did those upstairs, but that was the last 
night I slept in thathouse. Others tried to live there afterwards, 
but had to leave. What;was it? 

Now for a bit of history by way of explanation, zf z¢ can be 
explained. ‘The king of the country had a few years before been 
assassinated—strangled. He was surprised in his palace, and in 
full dress as he was, chased from room to room by the assassin, 
until at length he tried to find safety in hiding amongst the rafters, 
just under the roof. From his hiding-place he was dragged and 
slain. 

The actual regicide died in the house where I lived, on a 
bedstead close to the door whence all the noises proceeded—he 
died there about three months before I took the house, within 
three yards of where my pillow was! Of this fact I was not then 
aware. 

I can only ask, how is it to be explained? and add, that this 
story is absolutely true in every respect. 

A CLERGYMAN.* 


* I may be permitted to add (if any one should feel disposed to doubt the 
truth of this story) that I have fully explained to the Editor of this Magazine, 
whilst supplying him privately with facts, the reasons which have led me to 
withhold my name. I can only repeat that it is absolutely true, and that if 
suitable means could be found, I shall be happy to give any one, privately, 
the details of where and when the affair occurred which I have described. 
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II.—LIFE IN THE FOC’SLE. 


IN January, 1879, I was in Melbourne, and wished to return 
home to England ; but though I had some thirty or thirty-five 
pounds in my pocket (a most unusual thing, by the way), I 
determined to spend no more of it than was absolutely necessary, 
for I considered fares and passage-money luxurious expenditure 
which a poor man and a Bohemian should always dispense with. 
Even now I feel injured when I pay a fare, and mindful of my 
latest experiences of “beating my way” in Western America, I 
often feel inclined to try whether I cannot induce the railway or 
steamship people to look on things in a broad light, and make a 
reduction in order to secure my patronage and prevent my going 
by a rival line. 

I had, on leaving the Lachlan Back Blocks in New South 
Wales, made up my mind to return to the “old country” before 
the mast, and thus to earn money instead of spending it. Had I 
been a professional sailor there would have been nothing risky or 
out of the way in my so doing ; but although I knew much more 
about ships and a sailor’s work than most landsmen, I had only 
been one passage in a sailing vessel, and that in the character 
of a passenger. During the hundred and two days from the 
Tuscar Rock, off Liverpool, to Cape Otway, I had, with an eye 
to future contingencies, learnt the names of all the ropes and 
gear, their leads and uses, and had so persisted in going aloft 
that I was at last capable of service there. Hence I considered 
myself something of a “sailor-man,” and thought that with the 
faculty 1 have always possessed of learning most simple handi- 
work at sight, I might easily pass for a trained man, considering 
that I was yet young, and looked even younger than I was. 

My first step was to put up at a sailors’ boarding-house in 
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Williamstown, one of the ports of Melbourne, and I went there 
in a cheap slop rig of seaman’s serge, which suited my com- 
plexion, burnt to a dark mahogany tint in the New South Wales 
sun, and my walk, which was a queer compound of a sea roll and 
a cavalry stride, due to two years spent almost entirely in the 
saddle. The boarding-house was one of the very rowdiest 
and most disreputable places in the town, which could boast 
no few dens in which a new chum would have hesitated to set 
his foot. ; 

In this “hotel” there were two doors to the bar, which was 
backed by a gaudy glass and gaudier bottles of spirits, with 
piles of cheap cigars in boxes and bundles. The space in 
front was half choked with barrels, some stowed on their bilges, 
each of which rocked with an intoxicated seaman or loafer, 
and some on their chimes, which held spilt beer: Here and 
there were piles of seamen’s bags thrown on the barrels, together 
with ragged coats discarded on account of the heat or for 
purposes of personal combat ; while the floor was covered with 
the “doddle” from the bottom of juicy clays, with old cigar- 
ends, with saliva or beer, and the atmosphere reeked with 
tobacco fume in conflict with the subtler and more persistent 
odour of spirits. The customary occupants of this den were 
certainly admirably placed in such a mi/ieu, for few of them 
were either clean or sober by the hour of noon; while there was 
a perpetual din of argument, of beery chuckles, of angry oaths, 
or of violent laughter, which rose and fell but never wholly died 
away, until the last man was violently ejected at closing-time 
or dragged out by some more sober companion. I remained in 
this house seven days, and during that short time I witnessed 
or took part in eight fights. How many others occurred in my 
absence I cannot tell; but as a general rule some one or other 
was adorned by a new bruise or black eye each time I returned 
from town. 

The eating-room in this house was an extraordinary apart- 
ment, and deserves more than the few words I can bestow upon 
it. The rough pine-tables and benches, which had been hacked 
by generations of boarders with dinner and sheath knives, were 
securely clamped to the floor, which was only occasionally swept 
and apparently had never been washed, in order that they might 
not be broken up and converted into weapons if any general row 
should arise at meal-times. The windows were fixed at least six 
or seven feet from the floor, and higher still at one end of the 
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room was a strongly-nailed notice, bearing the peremptory 
legend, “Order must be preserved,” which sufficiently declared 
how very liable the peace was to be broken. The meals we got 
in this charming place were what might have been expected, 
served as they were on the bare deal with unpolished knives 
and two-pronged forks, with potatoes boiled in their skins in 
tin dishes, and steaks which the strongest-jawed and most 
sharp-toothed seaman could scarcely chew, even when impelled 
by hunger; while the tea and coffee were infusions of some 
mysterious herb or berry, which tasted sufficiently like neither to 
pass, under stress of circumstances, for both. Our waiters were 
a slatternly girl, and a boy who wiped his hands upon his dirty 
face as though it were a jack-towel. 

I had been accustomed to roughing it in the bush, but this 
was a trifle rougher than I liked, and I made preparations for 
getting away. To ship in most ports, at least where seamen are 
plentiful, a “discharge” from another vessel is usually indis- 
pensable. To use the phrase of common domestic service, this 
paper constitutes a man’s “character,” and as I of course 
possessed none, I was obliged to buy a certificate from some one 
else—a proceeding by which I believe I laid myself open to the 
charge of a misdemeanour of some kind, punishable by fine and 
imprisonment. I went to the “runner,” who looked for ships 
for the men in the house or touted for new-comers, and told him 
that I wanted a vessel for England, offering him at the same 
time a sovereign if he shipped me within a week. That was 
sufficient to render him anxious to get me off his hands, and 
I had no fear that he would not exert himself on my behalf, if I 
danced attendance on him at the shipping office. 

Just at this time there was a feeble sort of strike for higher 
wages in existence among the “deep-water” sailors of the port. 
Five pounds a month for able seamen was what captains were 
giving, and the men wished to obtain six. On my first visit to 
the office I was accosted by their recognized leader, and by him 
invested with a small piece of blue ribbon in token that I too 
was on strike, a proceeding that caused me no small amount of 
inward amusement, considering that I had no right to call myselfa 
sailor. But I took it seriously, and for some days marched about 
with a band of about two hundred, sometimes carrying a banner 
and sometimes simply walking in the ranks, answering with my 
new friends and fellow-strikers the chaff of the bystanders, who 
laughed good-humouredly at Jack ashore. Yet the strike was a 
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mere farce ; there were too many idle men for it to be sustained, 
and some were constantly shipping at the ordinary rate. On the 
fifth day the runner called me in, and I signed, under his own 
discharge, which he sold me on our original bargain, as Edward 
Mitchell, A.B., or able-bodied seaman in the barque ‘ Wessex,’ 
bound to London. On coming out I was laid hold of, and being 
asked for what rate of pay I had signed, I said six pounds a month, 
for if I had not lied in company with the others who had shipped 
with me, I should have been mauled by the strikers then and 
there, and have made enemies of my shipmates for the passage 
home. 

That afternoon I devoted to buying what things were 
necessary, and it was at a scandalous den of thieves that I 
purchased a big monkey-jacket, that was a regular “Cape 
Horner,” a suit of oilskins, a pair of gum or rubber sea-boots, a 
sheath-knife, which I still possess and shall keep as a memento 
of the past, a tin plate, cup, and a knife and fork. The board- 
ing-house keeper, who was as big a ruffian as I have ever 
foregathered with, and I have known many, looked hard at me 
as I produced five or six pounds to pay the bill, which was 
probably no more than 300 per cent. too much, and said 
earnestly — 

“If I had known that you had as much money as that, my 
boy, you wouldn’t have got out of my house for a while!” 

He meant it, and didn’t mind my knowing that he did. I 
smiled amicably. 

“Thank you,” I said; “but I didn’t mean you to know. 
However that’s the lot, and now I’m nearly dead broke. So 
there’s no more to be got out of me.” 

This was not true, for I still had twenty pounds in my belt ; 
but I was scarcely fool enough to let him know that, for I 
should most assuredly have been drugged and robbed that 
very night. Yet in spite of his ignorance I was glad to get on 
board the ‘ Wessex,’ a barque of rather more than a thousand 
tons, at five o’clock the next morning. 

I confess to feeling somewhat scared about the step I had 
taken. It is a serious thing to profess oneself an able seaman 
on board a vessel about to make a long passage. On land any 
obvious incapacity to do what is expected only results in being 
told to go elsewhere ; but a man cannot be discharged at sea, 
and failure to do his duty brings down on him the wrath of the 
officers, together with the grumbling, and, if they dare, the ill- 
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usage of the crew, who have to make up for his short-comings, 
Nevertheless I determined to do my best to be second to none, 
to learn all that I could, and above all to be very “willing,” for 
that covers a multitude of sins at sea. So if there was anything 
I could do, I jumped to do it ; I was first up aloft and the last 
down, and being always ready to take anything off my next 
mate’s shoulders, and always cheerful, I had my reward. 

At ten o’clock we mustered aft, and were put into watches, 
with the result that I occupied the proud position of “ foretop- 
man” in the starboard watch, there being another of the same 
denomination, a young Dublin fellow named Jack Reynolds, 
With him I hastened to make friends, telling him I had not 
been to sea for a long time, and that the discharge I had shipped 
under was not mine. He was a good-tempered, easy-going 
round-faced man of about twenty-three, and my judgment of 
confiding in him was not at fault, for he made a regular chum of 
me, and often saved me from reprimand. 

For four days we lay at anchor in Hobson’s Bay, off the 
watering-place called Queenscliffe, waiting for a wind, and 
during this time I had to keep my eyes open and my wits 
about me to an extent that almost fatigued me. Every little 
thing that I saw done, but did not know, I managed to learn; 
everything I heard I caught up, and I watched every one out of 
the corners of my eyes. If anything was going on that I was 
ignorant of, I skulked most skilfully, and made up for it by 
jumping like a cat to do anything that I understood. Some- 
times, however, I got fairly caught, and had to exercise ingenuity 
which, until it was required, I did not believe I possessed; 
but day by day my confidence and knowledge grew, until I 
began to think myself a real seaman and not a mere make-belief. 

The ‘ Wessex,’ though of such a size, carried no more than six 
able seamen in each watch, with two boys in mine and an 
ordinary seaman in the other. Besides these, there was the 
bos’on, and each watch had a bos’on’s mate, who lived in the 
deckhouse. Our foc’sle was forward, and was dark, draughty 
and uncomfortable. There were no proper doors to it, and 
when a heavy sea came over the bulwarks it usually found its 
way amongst us under the tarpaulin screen which but ineffec- 
tually kept out the wind. Our dining-table was the hatch over 
the fore-peak, where the spare gear was kept, or more frequently 
our knees, and we sat down on chests, on the deck, or on a low 
partition which ran fore and aft just where the cable lay when 
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the chain was bent on to the anchors. It was in these quarters 
that I made a more intimate acquaintance with my shipmates 
as we grumbled over the quantity or quality of the food, or 
told strange and surprising adventures of our last ships, which 
in my case were partly apocryphal, or drawn from the vessel in 
which I had gone to Australia as a passenger. I even excited 
envy because my story included the narrative of that out- 
break among the Lascars on board the ‘ Seringapatam,’ which I 
have already related. 

My mates included an old seaman of sixty, called Mac, who 
had followed the sea since he was ten, and had become by 
natural endowment and foremast education a great and admir- 
able liar. His yarns were mostly received with silence, except 
by Jack Shaw, a discontented old grumbler of a man, who 
would argue and, if need were, fight about anything. But as 
these two had tried conclusions in Melbourne in a fight in which 
Jack had been victorious, Mac only received his contemptuous 
comments in sulky silence, which lasted until there seemed a 
reasonable chance of reeling off another stiff yarn, which outdid 
the last. Shaw and I often bickered, because he knew I carried 
a “purser’s name” (ze. one not my own), and was not quite so 
experienced a seaman as I should have been. But as he was 
lame from an old injury to his knee, and I bore no malice, but on 
the contrary often did things for him, we never really quarrelled. 
Yet he invented a nickname for me, calling me “ Lord Paget,” 
and not content with conferring this brevet nobility upon me, 
professed to be anxious to reach England in order to see my 
father arrive with a coach-and-six to bear me to some palatial 
residence. He took me for a runaway apprentice, and deemed 
me a marvellously well-educated man when it turned out that I 
knew enough French to read what was said outside some tinned 
meats which bore directions for cooking in that language. 
This indeed was sufficient to make me an authority on anything, 
and I was frequently appealed to on points of difficulty, such as 
the relative quantity of ice above and below water in an iceberg. 
Here, however, my decision was received with scorn, and it was 
only when I established my dictum by an appeal to a book in 
our doctor’s possession that I recovered and confirmed my 
authority. 

By the time affairs had become as settled as this, we had been 
at sea for some time, and had experienced a gale far to the 
south-east of New Zealand in the same latitude where the 
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‘Somersetshire’ of our line had once been totally dismasted, 
The chief mate seemed quite superstitious about the locality, 
and from his nervousness one might have imagined that he 
considered this part of the ocean a kind of Quilp’s yard, with 
a gale lurking on one side or the other ready for a spring. It 
was due more to him than to the captain that we hove the 
vessel to in only a moderate gale of wind, moderate at least 
compared with some I have seen before and since, and drifted 
to leeward for about twelve hours. For my own part I was 
glad when we were hove to, or running under shortened sail, for 
then, barring accidents, there was nothing to do, and the watch 
on deck might retreat to the foc’sle and smoke. Perhaps it 
is not positive comfort to be idle if all one’s clothes are damp, 
and to sit in a wet shirt with wet oilskins is not wholly cheerful, 
yet I confess to liking it better than hard work. 

On such nights the scene in the dim fok’sle was in its way 
picturesque. The gale is blowing hard, but everything is made 
snug, the ropes coiled on their pins, and the “ That'll do the 
watch ” of the officer on duty sends both watches below, one for 
sleep and the other for shelter, until some unwelcome order is 
bellowed from the poop. Ina few moments the port watch are 
in their bunks, their hanging lamp is extinguished by the last 
man, while on our side the dim oil burns and swings with the 
variable roll and pitch of the vessel. It requires some time to 
discern by its light that the fok’sle is wedge-shaped, and that 
the bunks line both sides in a double tier. Each of these is 
about two feet wide and eight inches deep, while there is so 
little space to spare between the bottom boards and the deck 
above, that I sometimes bump my head if I am called very unex- 
pectedly. There is no prospect of our being wanted for a while, 
so taking off my sou’-wester and oilskin coat, I throw myself into 
my bunk, with my wet sea-boots over the edge, and smoking a short 
black clay pipe, I look down on the others. Jack Reynolds, my 
fellow forctop-man, sits on his chest beneath me, with his black, 
painted oilskins shining in the dim light as his hands move 
slowly about an apparently endless task of making a round 
sinnet chest-lashing. In the darkest corner sits little old Mac; I 
can guess it is he, for his glowing pipe is so low down ; and on his 
own chest is Jack Shaw, mumbling and grumbling as usual 
while he rubs his left knee. He once fell from a vessel’s main 
royal yard, and struck the side with his leg, going overboard. 
His companion fell on the deck, and never spoke again. H f 
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turn my head, I see various sea-boots projecting from the other 
bunks, and on the deck are streams of water, for as she plunges 
and dives into the head sea, it spurts in through the ill-plugged 
hawse-pipes, or holes in the bow for the cables, and drips through 
the cracks of the scuttle or hatchway above us. Every now 
and again a heavy sea strikes against the bow where I am lying, 
for we are hove to on the starboard tack, and makes everything 
shiver and groan; while outside there is a vast and perpetual 
harmony of stringed instruments, for every stay and shroud 
sings strange music, and even the braces are bent inward by the 
wind and tautened like bars. On deck over my head is our look- 
out man, and I hear his steps as he walks to and fro in the steadier 
intervals, or his stamps as he tries to restore the circulation in 
his feet. 

It was already March when we rounded the Horn, and very 
fine it was, with none of the traditional hard weather to make 
work. The long westerly rollers were unbroken by the steady 
wind, which allowed us to keep most of the lighter sails set, and 
would not have prevented us shaking out the royals had not the 
yards been sent down on deck some time before. We passed far 
to the south, even of the Diego Ramirez Islands, which sailors, 
with their extraordinary faculty of mispronunciation, usually call 
the “ Dagarammarines,” and had been in the Atlantic forty-eight 
hours before the fine dry days came to an end. But then a 
sample of weather fit and appropriate to those latitudes came 
howling after us. 

For nearly three weeks we were in a succession of gales, and 
it was “ Hands shorten sail,” and “ Hands make sail,” alternately 
with a persistency which almost wore us out, for we were, as is 
now only too usual, much undermanned ; and it still blew hard, 
even when we shook out a reef or set the top-gallant sails above 
the reefed topsails. Long before this I was able to sit astride the 
yard and haul out the weather earing myself, and do everything 
that came to hand, so I considered I had that right to growl 
which may fairly be thought due to a man who knows his work 
and is exceedingly uncomfortable. Indeed some home-keeping 
youth might consider our plight deserved a stronger epithet. 
For one thing, the fok’sle got more and more leaky; my blankets, 
by reason of the dripping from the deck above, the perpetually 
moist air, and the water I was forced to import into my bunk 
personally, became almost as wet as when I had camped on the 
Lachlan river in three weeks’ rain, and one by one my few clothes 
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were soaking as well, for it was impossible to dry them. When I 
went below, I had to turn into a cold, moist bed, which soon 
began to steam as though I was wet-packed in a hydropathic 
establishment ; but before I did that, I took off my shirt, gave one 
end to Jack Reynolds, and then wrung the superfluous and 
unusual water out of it. Foracertain quantity always remained. 
Then I hung it up, and when one of the watch on deck came and 
roused us with, “Starbowlines ahoy! turn out, you sleepers!” 
the wet shirt had to be donned once more, then a wet jacket, and 
perhaps damp and dripping oilskins too. Yet I never suffered 
from rheumatism, nor did I have even a cold until I reached 
England and slept in comfort. 

During this spell of bad weather we were served out no fresh 
water for washing purposes, and though we rinsed our faces 
every now and again with salt, we became darker and darker in 
complexion, until I, whose skin had been burnt to mahogany 
by more than two years of Australian bush life, began to look 
somewhat darker than a dirty mulatto. Yet as this melasma 
grew on us together, there were no remarks made until we ran 
out of the storms into fine warm weather, and were allowed some 
water to wash ourselves with. Then it was astonishing to see 
the difference that the fresh element and soap made upon us, 
and as we laughed in each others’ clean faces, I considered that 
I had a complexion of almost feminine purity. Doubtless three 
weeks’ unremoved grime made me fairer, just as the Alaskan 
Indian belles use soot and grease before a dance or festival, in 
order to make themselves whiter and, as they believe, more 
attractive. 

It was a pleasant change to be able to go about one’s work 
clothed only in a pair of “dungaree pants” and a “dungaree 
jumper,” with the soft air blowing, and a bright sun overhead which 
would soon grow tropically hot. The only drawback to the weather 
was our energetic mate, who kept us hard at it with souji-mouji 
(strong alkali), paint and tar. We tarred down, rattled down 
(that is, put new ratlines on the rigging), painted the lower 
masts, yards and rail, and I, who somehow showed a dexterity 
with the brush wholly surprising to myself, was set with one or 
two others to do the fine work in the cabin. I was even asked 
whether I had served my time as a painter. I did not give a 
direct answer, but allowed my questioner to believe that I had, 
for dexterity in a trade might always help me if I were bowled 
out in matters of seamanship, though I had almost ceased to fear 
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that by this time, for when the painting was in progress we had 
run into the tropics, and the greater part of the passage was 
done. 

It was in these latitudes and this vessel that I first noticed 
what I have never heard commented on oreven mentioned. As I 
lay on my blankets on the top of the deck-house, where I often 
made my bed, I used to stare dreamily straight up into the sky, 
past the royals and the spar yet above them, at the stars and 
moon floating in the deep serenity of space, and I often saw, by 
a curious transference of unperceived bodily motion, the whole 
heavens break loose, as it were, from their ancient holdings, and 
swing to and fro a few degrees on this and that side of the 
apparently stationary mast. I knew of course that the vessel 
itself was rolling, though so slightly that I could not perceive it 
save from the lofty spar which fulfilled the same office as the 
long index of a chemical balance which has to deal with weights 
inappreciable in an ordinary machine; but, nevertheless, it was 
hard to come to that conclusion, for the swing and rhythm of the 
passing and returning stars seemed so real and obvious. For I 
saw it, and felt that I was being conjured with by nature and the 
fallible senses. Yet it was a strangely beautiful illusion to see, 
though by surprise, the everlasting firmament, the very ether, 
play such fantastic tricks, for if they moved, what was stable, 
fixed or eternal? As I wondered, perhaps there came a little 
larger swell from the west ; the pointer moved a degree too far, 
the illusion was dissipated, the vessel itself was once more in 
motion that restored her to me as something almost alive and 
breathing, being no longer the sole fixed point beneath the 
loosed moon and stars. 

The pleasantest hours of the whole passage were’ those spent 
working quietly up aloft with Jack Reynolds, when there was 
nothing very particular to be done down below, for we could sit 
near each other, spin short yarns and chew tobacco ad /ibitum, 
provided we were careful to spit overboard. Our work at such 
times consisted in looking after all the innumerable trifles up 
aloft which require to be carefully attended to, and if at last we 
could find nothing that really wanted renewing, out came my 
knife from its sheath, a seizing disappeared overboard, and we 
put a new one in its place. “Just as well to be careful,” Jack 
would say, grinning ; “our lives might depend on it some day.” 
For we would never willingly confess that we had nothing to do 
on the foremast lest the bo’son might find us some less pleasing 
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task, such as his tribe have a knack of doing. Ours was a 
very good fellow, though, in his way, and never surly with me, 
although he soon found out that I was not an able seaman of 
very long standing. Yet my unexpected dexterity in being 
able to make a complicated knot called a “Matthew Walker” 
on a four-stranded rope which a much older man had got con- 
fused about, impressed him very favourably, although from my 
not being able to do much simpler things, he looked on me as a 
queer mixture of cleverness and crass stupidity. But he was 
down on one man from Gravesend, who, though a fine fellow to 
look at and very good-natured, was extraordinarily dense, and 
had a rooted objection to going aloft any more than he could 
avoid. As he let this be seen, the bo’son invariably picked him 
out for any job which took him there, especially if it was such a 
thing as putting in the gilt trucks at the top of the masts, or fixing 
a dog-vane there. But Phil was very amusing to us, and had a 
standing grievance and topic of conversation. This is how it 
came about. 

As is well known, it is customary on the 18oth parallel of 
longitude to add a day to the reckoning when going east, and 
to subtract it going west. It thus fell out that we had two 
Fridays running, and it was a sore puzzle to poor Phil. We 
took it in turns to try to demonstrate it to him, but it was no 
use, His answer was to scratch his head and say, “I shall ask 
the pilot when he comes on board, and just you see, we shall 
be a day out in our reckoning. It’s all foolishness; there 
never were two Fridays in any week. Why, man alive, there 
would be eight days in it, and that can’t be, for the Bible says, 
‘six days shalt thou labour and do all thou hast to do,’ and here 
we've been working seven and you say it isn’t Sunday till 
to-morrow. Why, you’re all mad!” And away went Phil to 
meditate over it all his spare time, for every now and again he 
came to us with a fresh argument which he considered ought to 
settle the matter. When he did find out that somehow or other 
we were right, his confusion of mind was perfectly ludicrous. 

By this time I was thoroughly at home with the ship and 
men, and I really liked the life. Though nothing earthly could 
induce me to go back to it, that four months’ passage home 
before the mast always remains, in spite of its toil and hardship, 
as the happiest time in my life. I was absolutely healthy and 
as strong as a young bull ; I could race up to the royal yard and 
down again without losing my wind, or even breathing hard ; I 
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could go hand-over-hand sixty feet up a rope, and when I lay 
down I went so fast asleep, that sometimes all the watch 
bellowed at me in vain, and had to shake me at last. And, best 
of all, I never thought for five consecutive seconds, and if I 
knew the deadly words “ introspection ” and “ analysis,” I never 
went through any such process as they imply. I might well be 
content to sing in the second dogwatch with the heartiest good- 
will, or to take a good-humoured rough-and-tumble over the 
hatch, until one of us got his head banged against a ringbolt or 
the spare-anchor stock, without losing my temper. As long as 
one is well and does not think of the future, such a life is really 
very happy, if the officers do not make their vessel a “hell 
afloat,” as they too often do. 

About two degrees to the north of the line we had a day or two 
of “doldrums,” or calm weather, but the old ‘Wessex’ managed 
for the greater part of the time to keep way on her, and slip 
along at a knot or even more, while half-a-dozen vessels were in 
sight from the main royal yard with their heads all round the 
compass. In this weather I almost prayed for a gale, for the 
chief officer began again to get so exacting with his “souji- 
mouji,” paint and tar, that we had no excuse for taking a 
handful of spun-yarn and a little tobacco aloft to while away the 
time as we looked at the blue expanse of sea. I was glad when 
we ran out of the trades at last and got a gale off the Western 
Islands (the Azores), for “ Hands shorten sail” only kept us busy 
for a time, and we could sit in idleness afterwards. Yet it blew 
hard with occasional tremendous squalls, which made everything 
crack again. We had shortened her down to the reefed foresail 
and close-reefed topsails, but it blew harder and harder, and 
when our watch turned out at midnight we found a heavy sea 
running, while the wind was blowing great guns. The port 
watch had passed the long gaskets, with which the sail is made 
fast when it is furled, as preventer rovings, or additional 
fastenings, to the foresail, which had come away more than six 
inches from the yard ; but there had been nothing else to do, for 
all the seizings, &c., that Jack and I had worked at in the fine 
weather did their duty in foul. After answering to our name at 
the poop in pitchy darkness, we went forward to the fok’sle 
again and sat smoking in silence, as we could barely hear our- 
selves speak for the roaring of the wind and the groaning of the 
timbers. At two bells, or one o’clock, the bos’on’s mate came to 
us. He spoke, but at first I could not hear what he said, though 
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I caught the word “foretop-men” which was quite enough 
to show that whatever had to be done fell to me and Jack 
Reynolds. After some shouting, I made out that the outer part 
of the upper foretopsail had blown loose from its lashings and 
that we were to make it fast again. I called Jack, and we went 
up aloft in such darkness that I could not see my mate when he 
was two yards away. Now, as sailors know, when the upper 
topsail is lowered down on the lifts, and the lifts of the lower 
yard are hauled taut, the foot-rope of the higher yard is jammed 
so far underneath it as to be of less than no use at all for 
standing and working on. So when I saw that any attempt to 
touch the gasket would result in the whole sail getting adrift, I 
roared to Jack to go down and get some pieces of sinnet, or 
plaited stuff of which gaskets, &c., are made, which I knew were 
in the foretop, and then clambered out to the lift, and by its aid 
got over the upper and stood on the lower yard, in order to be 
able to go to work when Jack returned. But by the time he 
had got into the foretop I heard a strange noise, half hiss, half 
roar, and looking up, and aft, I beheld a squall coming up astern 
that was a seemingly solid white wall of sea-mist, foam and cloud. 

I threw my arms round the lift, grasping my coat and arms 
on each side, and held on. When the squall struck us, the vessel 
groaned and shivered all over, and seemed to double her speed. 
I didn’t think, indeed I could not, for the roar of the wind and 
hiss of the beaten seas were too deafening, too overwhelming ; 
but I felt as if the masts must go over the side, that in the nature 
of things they ought to, for no work of man could be capable of 
resisting such tremendous power. And I clung on with 
desperation. Had I been on the weather-side of the yard-I 
should have been in safety, so long as the masts stood ; but as it 
was, the wind blew me away from it, once lifting my feet off the 
yard below, trying to tear asunder my gripped hands and 
locked arms with a force that seemed physical, intelligent and 
alive, while the level spray struck me, blind and smarting, like 
stinging hail. It was a wonder that the sail, of which a small 
part was already loose, did not break its lashings and strike me 
off the yard like a thread of rejected spun yard, and had not the 
gaskets been new on the foremast, this most assuredly would 
have happened. I cannot tell how long this squall lasted, I 
think it was nearly ten minutes ; but if I am ever asked, I can 
say the longest ten minutes I ever knew were spent up aloft off 
the Western Islands. When the worst blew over, Jack came up 
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with a bundle of sinnet and a grin on his round face, asking 
“How did you like that, old man?” I passed the new lashing 
round the bellying sail, and we went down, very contented to 
descend leisurely, and not in a hurry together with the 
topmasts. 

From that time forward we had no more bad weather, and we 
ran for the English Channel with a good westerly breeze until 
we were in soundings (seventy fathoms, sand and shells), when 
the wind changed to the east, dead in our teeth, and we had to 
beat to windward in short tacks. There is nothing more 
exasperating to a sailor than to have to do this on his homeward 
run. He is so eager to get ashore, so fuil of earnestness in 
desiring to put to the proof his resolution that “this time” he 
will not get drunk as usual, that his new virtue finds the delay of 
temptation too hard to be borne. There were many such among 
my shipmates, and though I laughed then, I think now that there 
was more of pathos than comedy in those resolutions which 
were so soon to be broken. 

‘But beating up Channel gave me no time for moralizing, and 
the chief officer was far too intent on having everything as fresh 
as a daisy to leave us in idleness fora moment. From “Hands 
‘bout ship” to the paint-pots and holystones was the perpetual 
change, and when we picked up a tug off the Wight and made 
the sails fast for the last time, it was only to leave us more time 
for scrubbing paint and cleaning brasswork. 

But how glad I was to greet England once more! Even the 
long wake of the lights of the Lizard made me feel at home 
again, and when I saw the coast half covered with cloud, I could 
have shouted with a joy that none who stay at home can 
comprehend. But there was one thing that struck me in England 
as very strange, not to say painful, and that was the vivid colour 
of the pastures. We are quite proud of our perpetual verdure ; 
but, to tell the truth, the tint of the grass after the soberer dull 
greys and greens and browns of Australia was extremely un- 
pleasant to my eye. I thought the colour glaring, not to say 
inartistic ; it certainly was not unnatural, and yet it struck me as 
being as nearly that as if some one had deliberately painted the 
fields. It took me months to get reconciled to it. 

After the long passage of 104 days, I had some right to think 
that I should not be called upon to do anything that I did not 
have sufficient knowledge of to carry through, but I was nearly 
reckoning without my host. Our “ mud pilot,” as sailors call the 
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pilots of inland waters, whom we had picked up at the entrance 
of London River, sent men into the chains to heave the lead, 
and one of our crew, a half-bred Yankee, who was otherwise a 
good seaman, declined to go, as he, in spite of fifteen years at 
sea, had never done such work before. The second mate 
accepted his excuse, much to old Jack Shaw’s disgust, for it was 
his next turn. He likewise refused to do that duty, and his 
refusal brought the officer into the fok’sle to see what this 
unexpected insubordination meant. 

“ Shaw, go in the chains,” he said shortly. 

“Can’t heave the lead,” answered old Jack, sullenly, though 
every one knew he could. “Why should I be able to do it, 
when this Yankee able-seaman can’t ?” 

“No more jaw,” said the officer ; and Jack, who saw he was 
not to be trifled with, went out grumbling. 

Then Mr. Jackson asked us all in turn whether we could 
heave the lead. Receiving affirmative answers, he came to me, 

“ Mitchell, can you ?” said he. 

Now I knew the “ marks” and “deeps” of the hand line, but 
had never even seen it heaved, as far as Iremembered. Never- 
theless I would tackle it, or anything else, rather than say | 
could not. 

“T guess so,” I answered. 

“What do you mean by ‘I guess so?’” he asked, rather 
angrily. 

“Well, then, I can, sir,” I answered in desperation, wondering 
very much if I could all the time. 

I was in a fix, but I determined to carry it through, so I went 
on deck and watched old Shaw at work, until I perceived 
that it was not so hard as I had imagined. In another 
hour I was in the chains myself, singing out, “ By the mark, 
seven,” “Quarter, less eight,” “By the deep, nine,” as bold as 
brass, until a sudden fog compelled us to anchor. When the 
“ mud-hook” was on the ground, and things made snug, I went 
into the foc’sle to find the Yankee in low spirits, and old Shaw 
still grumbling against him. ‘“ What kind of a sailor did he call 
himself, when even a young chap like Mitchell could go in 
the chains and do his duty?” That was what old Shaw wanted 
to know. 

I chuckled and turned away, and nobody, not even Jack 
Reynolds, knew that it was my first experience of heaving the 
lead. 
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In the morning we hove the anchor up to the most beautiful 
chanty that sailors sing, “ Homeward bound,” and by ten o'clock 
we entered the south-west dock. I was the first on shore with 
a warp to help make her fast, and I shall never forget the 
sensation of feeling the gravel grinding under my heels when 
I sprang from the vessel's side. When the ship is alongside the 
wharf and secured, the crew are free, and in a few minutes we 
tumbled down below, shifted our working clothes, and donned 
our best, which in my case I am bound to say were nothing to 
boast of. Indeed I had a discussion with Reynolds as to 
whether I was well enough dressed to go home, for I had 
in nearly three years of rough life almost lost the notion of 
dress. Finally, in deference to Jack’s opinion, I consented to 
go to the Sailors’ Home in Well Street, until we were paid off, 
by which time I could get a new rig-out. A van from the 
Home was waiting for those of us who wished to go there, and 
as I rode off in it I passed Shaw, whose wife had come to meet 
him. I called his attention to my coach-and-six, and he 
chuckled a grim farewell to “ Lord Paget,” as he still nick- 
named me. 

When we reached the Home, there was a crowd of the lowest 
men and women in East London waiting outside, and they 
almost stormed the van trying to persuade us from entering it. 
When the big door opened and we drove in, a wild and savage 
yell of rage and disappointment rose from the shut-out mob at 
losing what might be their last chance of getting hold of men 
with money. For once in the Home, there is much in favour of 
staying there, and Jack is too busy amusing himself to shift his 
“dunnage,” as he calls his impedimenta, after he has once 
deposited it in safe keeping. 

As for me, I stayed there three days, saw some aspects of life 
which were new to me, and then, just for a change, I went to 
stay in the West of London. 

MORLEY ROBERTS. 
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Comedy of a Country Mouse, 


BY JULIAN STURGIS. 


AvuTuor or “ THRALDOoM,” “ Joun Matvmuent,” Eto 
wvvvvvvv"— 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


THERE was yet a wholesome wilfulness in Dora’s depression. She 
would not admit to herself that hope was any longer possible; 
and yet all her nature cried out against her decision that she 
must hopeno more. It could not be that she should never know 
happiness again, she so vivid and alert, she who had done no 
wrong, unless silliness be a crime. So she was divided, the life 
within her rebelling against her obstinate acceptance of abiding 
grief. She could not help hoping, though she declared that she 
would not hope, that, when her husband came back from his 
walk, she would see some change in him, some change from this 
cruel silence and reserve. If he came back red with anger and 
stormed at her, she would be thankful. 

This little hope of Dora was doomed to disappointment 
She could see no change at all ; and she said to herself that she 
had known that there would be no change. She had said that 
she would be at home to nobody ; but Tom Rutherford returning 
found a carriage before the door and pressed the visitor to come 
in. So Dora was obliged to sit quiet behind her tea-table and 
to listen smiling to the prattle of a little lady who was eager to 
tell her why she was in town at that time, at which great house 
she had been and to which great house she was presently going. 
She was all fluffy and shining like a ruffled teal; she seemed 
like a ball of fur and feathers endowed with chatter and a little 
high laugh to fill the pauses. Dora said bitterly to herself that 
her husband classed her with this sort of little ladies, all artificial 
as the trimming of a hat, and travelling from country house to 
country house in a bandbox. When this visitor had run down 
and the little works were eloquent no more, Tom conducted her 
with great politeness downstairs; and then, as was his wont 
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after five o'clock tea, he shut himself up again in his den. There 
he would remain, as Dora knew, till it was time to dress for 
dinner. 

The little hope, which Dora now recognised when it was time 
to snuff it out, had vanished ; but promptly another glimmered 
in the deeps. Against her will she began to think that some 
comfort might lie in the fact that Tom had avoided being alone 
with her at tea-time. But this pale gleam went out also when 
he came into the drawing-room before dinner. Her eager eyes 
could detect no shade of difference; even his tie was tied as 
accurately as ever. Not a sign was there of anger, of mockery, 
nor, most wonderful in her woman’s eyes, of curiosity. To dine 
opposite to her husband was a slow punishment; she fancied 
that the quiet butler, who conducted the business of the well- 
ordered meal, was watching her with demure eyes. Ten 
thousand leisurely dinners lay before her, all with their ghastly 
mockery of peace, their keeping up of appearances in the butler’s 
eyes. 

It was a momentary relief to leave the dining-room, but she 
had hardly begun to taste the new discomfort of loneliness and 
to review her troubles, when her husband came upstairs. He 
never lingered over his wine ; she could not even think that he 
had made more haste than usual to join her; all things were 
just the same. He sat in his accustomed place and opened 
the evening paper. Then an awful stillness began. She sat 
like the victim of a nightmare, fearing that he would hear the 
beating of her heart, listening for the turning of his page. At 
last he laid aside the paper, and it seemed that even so slight a 
movement broke the spell. She uttered a sound which seemed 
to herself like the sharp cry of a wounded animal; he looked 
at her, and from the mere fact that he looked at her she took 
such measure of encouragement that it seemed possible to speak. 
“Archie was here to-day,” she said ; the words were all ready, 
though she had by no means expected to say them. Her 
husband looked as if he expected her to say more, and with 
almost breathless haste she hurried on. “ He asked me,” she 
said, “to let him tell you the truth about that night, the night 
of the ball.” The words were out, and she was trembling. 
Presently she glanced at her husband and saw that his jaw 
was set and fancied that he ground his teeth. 

“He lied then,” he said quietly ; “I thought so.” He rose 
from his chair and stood by the mantelpiece, looking down. 

I 2 
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“Oh, he meant well,” she cried out ; “oh, let me tell you 
now ; it was all my fault ;’ and so she rushed into the story 
which she was sure that she should tell so badly. She told it, 
if somewhat incoherently, at least better than she had feared ; it 
sounded less artificial, less improbable; and it was a relief to 
speak. She did not spare herself, her folly, her faith in herself 
as in a petty providence for young men; but a just instinct 
kept her from dwelling too much on that. At first she dared not 
notice if she aroused any sign of sympathy; but, when she 
looked for such sign, there was none. He listened coldly, and 
she faltered. Still with an effort she persevered ; she could not 
leave her tale half-told. She told how she and Leonard Vale 
had combined to prevent Archie’s engagement ; how on the 
night of the ball she had heard of the paragraph announcing the 
engagement, and how at the same moment she had heard that 
Leonard had proofs that Lady Jane Lock had sent the 
paragraph. “He was too ill to come down,” she said, “and 
would not or could not send the proofs, but sent to ask me to 
come up for one moment. At first I said I would not, and then 
I saw Archie, and I saw that he knew about the paragraph, and 
I thought that he was just going to ask the girl to marry him, 
and that nothing could stop him but the proof that Lady Jane 
herself had forced him to it ; and then Lady Jane stopped me 
when I was going to Archie, and I was furious with her, and 
made up my mind ina moment that I would go and see if there 
was any proof that she had written the thing; and so I ran 
upstairs and into that room. and he was there, and when I saw 
him like that, and he spoke to me like that ”— 

She stopped with a strong gesture of disgust. He came a 
step nearer to her and asked in a low voice— 

“ How did he speak ?” 

Then her quick mind detected danger ; she feared that he 
would seek a quarrel with this worthless man. 

“ The words were nothing,” she said eagerlv ; “it was his looks; 
he had been drinking ; he did not know what he said. Archie 
has seen him; he is wretched and ashamed, he said that he had 
been drinking.” 

“You need not be afraid,” said Tom huskily ; “I shall not 
hurt him.” 

She was silent, stunned as if he had struck her ; he, with a 
smothered imprecation, walked out of the room and shut the 
door behind him. 
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Then the waters of desolation seemed to close over that fair 
young head. For the first time she was really hopeless. -It 
seemed clear to her now that he would never believe her any 
more, and that she must walk through all her long life smiling 
false smiles, playing the part of happy wife in a ghastly comedy, 
on which no curtain fell, her husband and she always together, 
always eyeing each other with suspicion. The little cloud which 
had shadowed her life seemed to darken all the heaven of her 
days. For all her woman’s cleverness her knowledge of unkind- 
ness was but that of a spoiled child. She was unaccustomed to 
sorrow. 

Tom Rutherford had left the room because a great wave of 
passion had threatened to shake him from his self-control. The 
thought of Leonard Vale moved him to fury, and to the old 
barbarian hunger of his enemy’s life ; his fingers itched for his 
throat. To hear his wife speak words which sounded like a 
defence of this corrupted and corrupting youth was more than 
he could bear, and he could not restrain his cruel taunting 
speech. He went out lest he should say more, and so have more 
to regret ; for he had hardly said the words before he con- 
demned them as unfair. He had never doubted his wife. He 
had been indignant with her, for that she, his wife, had been so 
little careful to run no risk of misconception, and so ready to 
trust a man against whom her instinct should have warned her. 
And now he did not for a moment doubt the truth of what she 
said. He was more happy than he had been for days past ; for 
he had been very unhappy in spite of his calm air, doubting 
Archie’s statement, believing that he did not know the true 
story of the night of the ball, determined to ask no questions. 
Now his wife of her own accord had told him the truth ; and he 
was glad. Only his anger was still fiery hot within him, and, 
when she spoke of Leonard Vale, he had not held his tongue. 

Tom went downstairs and waited till he felt sure of himself. 
Then he went up again determined to be quiet and to say 
quietly to his wife that he was sorry for the words which he had 
spoken ; that he had never thought ill of her, except for the 
heedlessness which had hurt his pride so deeply. He went up- 
stairs rehearsing the cool clear sentences which he meant to say. 
He opened the door quietly enough, but, when he was again in 
the room, there was an end of his coolness and clearness ; the 
sight of his young wife moved him too deeply. She had turned 
the back of the chair, and leaned her arms upon it ; her fair young 
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head, all ruffled and disordered, lay helpless on her arms ; the 
attitude was girlish, almost childlike; she was abandoned to 
grief. She was praying inaudibly and crying like a child, 
Tears in women and children were always intolerable to Tom 
Rutherford ; he knew his weakness well ; even the easy pathos 
of books and plays had often filled his eyes with tears, and 
made him mock himself for his absurdity. But it was too late 
to escape this sight. Here was his own wife, woman and child 
too, or so she seemed, lost in grief, shaken by painful sobs, He 
came near her quickly.,; He said what he had meant to say but 
vehemently ; he blamed himself for leaving her alone, for his 
cruel words; he had never doubted her for a moment ; that 
young blackguard had turned his blood, but such an one must 
not be allowed to come between them. His words were not of 
much importance, for she hardly knew what he said ; it was the 
tone of his voice for which she cared, and the touch of his large 
hand upon her hair. 

“ My child,” he said ; “don’t, don’t, dear!” 

These were the words which she heard most clearly, and these 
were enough. In his vehemence he knelt down beside the 
chair and drew her head to his shoulder; then she clasped her 
arms about his neck. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


Archie awoke and wondered if it were day or night. He had 
a slight headache, which surprised him ; he lay trying lazily to 
remember when he had felt a headache before ; he felt a disinclina- 
tion to rise and face the perplexities of the day. The unfortunate 
mis-statement which he had made grew big in that early dismal 
hour and seemed to fill the room, and to oppress him. Certainly 
the room was full of oppression. With an effort he got out of 
bed, went to the window, and pulled up the dingy yellow blind. 
The pulling up of the blind made small difference, if any ; the 
world outside was dingy yellow as the blind, and the outer air 
thicker than the air within. It happened that this was the first 
London fog which young Lord Lorrilaire had met. He looked 
at his watch and found that it was half-past eight. It was day 
then, but a hideous muffled day ; to lie abed was to be stifled 
by heavy reminiscences ; to wash and dress was a tiresome 
prelude to a task which seemed to have grown portentous in the 
choked hours of the night. As he stood cheerless and in doubt, 
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he heard a rap at his door. He crept back into bed and called 
to the knocker to come in. 

“What’s the matter out of doors?” he asked, when the Boots 
of the hotel came in with a candle. 

“Tt’s a thick fog, sir,” said the Boots; “the man, as brought 
your letter, came near to losing his way.” 

Archie took the letter and looked at it with languid interest, 
which distinctly increased as he saw that the direction was in 
Dora’s handwriting. With a faint sigh he tore open the envelope, 
while Boots discreetly held the candle near, but not too near. 
It was a short note :— 


“Dear ARCHIE, 
“Don’t come to see us till we come back. We are away this 


morning out of this horrid fog and all our worries. We are perfectly 


happy. I told him everything. He sends love. 
“ Yours ever, 
* Dora.” 


“ All right,” said Archie to the man; “I'll have my bath.” 
Then the man went away, leaving him in thick darkness 
again, lying, as it were, in the woollen and breathing hardly. 
His first clear thought was that it was strange that he was not 
more elated by Dora’s note. What more could he have wished ? 
Had he hoped for any news half so good? Perhaps elation was 
impossible on such a morning. He was sure that he was 
extremely glad that Tom and Dora were friends again. Of 
course they did not want him any more; but that only meant 
that he need perplex himself no more with their affairs, nor 
strive to disentangle that most intricate skein. In fact his 
occupation was gone ; the weight was removed ; he ought to be 
amazingly happy. But happiness, shy as a woodland nymph, 
will not come because she ought ; pursued, she eludes us with a 
thousand wiles, then shines upon us unlooked for, abundant 
and caressing, at a sound or a gleam, as we plod on unmindful 
of her. Archie could assure himself that he was glad. He lay 
blinking, with eyes smarting a little; it did not matter now 
when he got up or if he lay there all day. The Rutherfords 
were creeping out of this oppressive city ; but why should he? 
He could get up when he liked, do what he liked, go where 
he pleased. The weight was removed, and only levity remained. 
His beloved freedom was his once more ; nobody cared where 
he went ; that ought to be delightful. Howbeit he felt lonely. 
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He dressed himself by candle-light, and breakfasted with 
small appetite in the blinking coffee-room. Then he advanced 
so far as to determine that he must go somewhere. He would 
not go to his mother. He felt himself too restless for her quiet 
life ; he thought that he should disturb the placid atmosphere in 
which she imagined her gentle pictures or planned her daily 
benefactions. He felt a perverse desire to see Dora, but could 
find no reason for the wish but her command that he should not 
come. He told himself again how glad he was that all was well 
with Dora, and straightway slid into dull melancholy thoughts, 
“ Never again,” he thought, “shall I be the same to those friends 
of mine; I shall be associated with an awkward crisis, with 
uneasy thoughts, with the memory of a lie.” He felt an 
uncommon loneliness. 

One thing was certain, he could not stay resting in that 
hotel. Perhaps the London winter was like this. Somewhither 
he must go, if only to see that the sky still arched over all and 
air was somewhere sweet and pure. He inspected Bradshaw by 
the untimely gaslight ; he asked the friendly Boots to pack his 
clothes. Finally a four-wheeler crawled through the muffled 
streets from lamp-post to lamp-post, and bore the young man 
and his fortunes to the station, which loomed dark, blurred, and 
gigantic in the fog. 

Even as the train moved slowly out from the station, the 
young man began to breathe more happily. He had taken a 
ticket for Langstone, for he had made up his mind to go, for 
want of a better object, back to his castle. It was at least 
possible that somebody might want him there. Slowly he was 
drawn out of the clinging dusky fog, and then on a sudden he 
was beyond its utmost verge and in a bright frosty world. His 
heart leaped to meet the gladness of the day ; he could scarcely 
sit still in his place ; at a station some miles short of Langstone 
he left the train, and leaving some directions about his scanty 
luggage, he took the road with joy. On he walked upon the 
good high-road, glad of the keen bright air, and wondering at 
times if it were possible that that great mass of creeping yellow 
fog were so near. The sound of his feet on the good road was 
pleasant in his ears, and his blood moved responsive. So he 
came in due course to the admirable palings of his park, and 
looked at them as a bird who had been let out to fly about the 
room might look at the well-set bars of his cage. He a vaga- 
bond, light of heart, would be a great man and a landowner, so 
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soon as he had topped those palings. He topped the palings 
nimbly and alighted, the most fantastic of all Lord Lorrilaires, 
upon the springy turf within. Then he walked forward, still 
defiant of his own grandeur, across his wide domain. The sun 
was bright and warm; no wind was stirring, and for all the 
exhilaration of the frost, Archie was glowing. He came to a 
little wood, all of silver-stemmed birches standing knee-deep in 
dry brown fern. Here were delightful autumnal colours under 
the clear blue sky; the ruddy brown and the silvery slender 
tree-trunks held him still for a moment; and then, yielding to 
the charm and tired pleasantly by his long walk, he dropped 
himself into the crisp clean fern and lay thinking, dreaming. 

Lonely he still felt himself to be, but, if he were melancholy 
in his musing, it was a melancholy which was almost a luxury. 
From his nest in the fern he could see beyond the wide hollow 
and the opposite slope the tower of his majestic castle. What a 
preposterous abode it seemed for one light youth, who asked 
no more than a crust of bread and liberty, freedom to come and 
go, fresh air, and elbow-room upon the road of life! There 
stood his dweliing, planted there, solid, oppressive, and there it 
would ‘stand while owner after owner followed on the same way 
and a million vagabonds passed by. He could not but feel lonely. 
When he should rise from his lair and go on to his castle, he 
would find no welcome more stimulating than that of the calm 
Mrs. Dormer or of the practical Sir Villiers. 

Archie lay thinking lazily, dreaming, stretched at his ease, 
tenderly pitying himself a little—thinking, dreaming, at last 
dozing. From this comfort and light haze of sleep he was some- 
what roughly awakened. He was lying flat on his stomach ; his 
head had dropped on his arms, and he was dozing comfortably, 
when suddenly he felt a weight as if a tiger had leapt on to his 
back and gripped his two shoulders. In that small wood and dry 
warm fern there were no beasts more dangerous than rabbits ; 
no rabbit could have pinned him thus ; and, startled wide awake 
from his dozing, Archie was sure in a moment that a human 
animal held him. He heard the deep breathing as of an anxious 
man ; he felt the big fingers on his shoulders, and then a big 
knee setting itself in his back; and then with a vigorous effort, 
struggling and writhing like an eel, he wrenched himself to one 
side, brought his feet to his hands and stood upright. His 
assailant, amazed by such unexpected agility, had staggered 
slightly, but he now recovered his feet and advanced upon 
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Archie, red-faced and angry, muttering dire threats, and with 
two ponderous fists slowly coming into action. Archie was sore 
perplexed. To fight a yokel in his own park was plainly 
unseemly ; to announce his name and rank seemed ridiculous, if 
not cowardly ; a natural desire not to be pounded by a rustic 
contended with a natural desire to give this lout, whose hands 
he still felt upon his shoulders, a well-deserved lesson. He 
measured the advancing foe, and saw no way of honour but to 
leap in upon his superior strength and trust to his activity and 
the quickness of a few well-planted blows. In a moment he 
would have been within the yokel’s guard, when with fresh 
surprise he saw a remarkable change in the advancing foe. 
The great fists dropped and the lower jaw dropped with them; 
the man stood still ; he tried to speak but he could only stare ; 
at last he began, “ Well I’m——— ” but could advance no further. 
Archie now warily advanced and shook him. “Oh, your 
worship,” said the man trembling at his touch, “Oh, your 
lordship !” 

“What’s the matter ?” said Archie ; “ there’s no harm done— 
what did you pounce on me for?” 

“Qh, oh!” said the man, “my word! have I laid hands on 
the anointed ?” 

“Don’t be a fool,” said Archie. “What’s the matter? can’t 
you speak ?” 

“Qh, your lordship! you won’t visit it on me,” said the man. 
“I’m a poor man ; I thought no more—Heaven help me, I took 
your lordship for one of them poaching boys.” 

Archie laughed, and having begun to laugh found it hard to 
stop; but the man stared with only an added solemnity, as if 
he feared that this causeless laughter was some effect of his 
rash act, the beginning perhaps of a form of aristocratic insanity. 

“Who are you anyway ?” said Archie ; “and what is it to you 
if boys come poaching ?” 

“What is it to me?” echoed the other slowly ; “ doesn’t your 
lordship know me? I am your lordship’s under-keeper ; I am 
James Pye, your lordship.” 

This fact delighted Archie. There was something extremely 
entertaining to him in the fact that one of his underlings had 
pinned him in his own fern like a hare on her form. It delighted 
him, and yet Mr. Pye’s abject attitude annoyed him. Was it 
with such eyes that his dependents must regard him? He was 
vexed with dependents’ eyes. “ Don’t be a fool,” he said roughly ; 
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“do you think I’d be such a cad as to hurt you for making a 
mistake. Only the next time you find a boy on the place, take . 
care not to break his back, or I will be down on you with no 
mistake ; and, if a boy is lying in the fern and doing no harm, 
let him lie in the fern. Do you hear me?” 

“Yes, my lord,” said the man humbly, “but a 

“No. You must remember that,” said Archie. “Is it you 
who live in the cottage in the middle of the wood beyond the 
brook ?” 

“Yes, your worship—I mean, my lord, and I do hope your 
lordship———” 

“Don’t I tell you I won’t hurt you?” said Archie impatiently ; 
“show me the way to your cottage without going by the house.” 

The big man bowed and almost curtsied in his zeal, and 
Archie had a moment’s fear that his guide intended to walk 
backwards before him to their destination. But James Pye 
contented himself with occasional half-turns and samples of a 
crab-like progression, which were eloquent of apology. So 
journeying they came by a roundabout path to the little 
clearing in the wood, wherein the cottage stood. A sudden 
fancy had seized Archie, a whimsical desire to enter the cottage, 
through the window of which he had peeped a few days before. 

In the keeper’s cottage down among the trees the light was 
far more dim. The good housewife peered twice at the figure, 
which was following her lord and master through the low door, 
before she began to think that it might be the figure of Lord 
Lorrilaire. Then she promptly dusted a chair, which needed no 
dusting, and offered it to Archie with apologies, glancing mean- 
while with questioning looks at her husband and wondering at 
his hang-dog air. She for her part had an air of sufficient self- 
respect, as she awaited his lordship’s pleasure. It was not for 
nothing that she had been an indoor servant at the castle; she 
was well aware that she knew how to talk to the quality. As 
for Archie, he was suddenly aware, as he felt that polite inquiring 
gaze upon him, that he had no reason to give for his visit. He had 
not even given a reason to himself. He felt that he was standing 
there, smiling amiably but absurdly, while James Pye regarded 
him pitifully and with awe, as if he expected him to pull a 
black cap out of his shooting-coat pocket and condemn him to 
be hung on the instant to his own rafter. Suddenly Archie was 
possessed of an idea, sufficiently obvious, and asked with relief, 
“How’s Tommy?” 
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It seemed impossible even to Mrs. Pye that the young Lord 
had travelled from London to inquire after Tommy. But it was 
her duty to answer any question which the quality, whose motives 
and manners were generally mysterious, chose to ask ; and so she 
answered civilly that Tommy was still ailing, and entered more- 
over into certain details which surprised the young man, who was 
not accustomed to the plain speaking and frank enjoyment of 
medical topics, which is common to such women. 

“Tommy !” she cried through the door of the back-room, and 
Tommy emerged and stood staring, till he was told to make 
his bow. 

“ He is to go away to-morrow,” said Mrs. Pye, with a manner 
which was almost aggrieved. 

“ Ah, that'll do him good,” said Archie ; “there’s nothing like 
a change.” 

“Indeed, it’s a sore trouble to send him, and a sore trouble to 
be without him,” said his mother plaintively. “Here are the 
directions where he is to be taken to,” she added, and she took 
a sheet of writing-paper from the mantelpiece and handed it 
respectfully to Lord Lorrilaire. 

Archie took the paper from her hand and looked at it, half 
forgetting, as he looked, where he was. The directions were put 
briefly, and were written in a strong mannish hand, a good 
example of that bold handwriting which the younger ladies of 
our day affect. 
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“Be at Langstone with Tommy before 10. Take 3rd return to 
Darley for yourself, and 3rd single to Strandling for Tommy. 

“Train leaves Langstone 10.5 A.M., arrives at Darley Junction 
TI.15 A.M. 


“ At Darley ask for right platform for train to Strandling. 


“T shall be in that train, and shall look on that platform for 
Tommy.” 


That was all which was on the paper; and Archie read it 
twice, smiling at the strong writing, the minute directions, and 
the business-like form. 

“ How kind of her,” he said; and having said it, he wondered 
if it were she. 

“Yes, my lord, I am sure it is very kind of the young lady,” 
said Mrs. Pye, with the air of a martyr. “Tommy is to go toa 
Convalescent Home which is kept by one of the young lady’s 
friends, and I do hope he'll be happy.” 
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“ Oh, he'll be happy right enough,” said Archie ; “ it’ll do him 
a world of good. It zs kind of her.” 

On this Mrs. Pye deemed no comment necessary, cherishing 
her private opinion that Miss Lock was indulging herself in a 
treat. Tommy was a treat in his mother’s eyes. Moreover, it 
was inconvenient for either herself or her husband to take the 
boy as far as Darley Junction. 

“JT don’t know how ever we shall get him there,” she said. 

Archie returned the paper to Mrs. Pye; and, as she stuck it 
behind the flat candle-stick on the mantelpiece, he observed that 
there was a glove there, which no stretch of the imagination 
could fancy on the hand of Mrs. Pye. Yet it was not a small glove. 

“Ts that,” began Archie—“ did the—in fact, did Miss Lock 
leave her glove behind her?” He moved, as he spoke, towards 
the mantelpiece and delicately picked out the glove. 

Mrs. Pye thought it must belong to the young lady, and she 
hoped to take it to the Junction to-morrow; but she again 
expressed her wonder how ever she should get there, or James 
either, James could not trust himself to offer an opinion. He 
stood clutching his right arm, as if to make sure that it would 
not assault his liege lord and master. 

“Well, good night,” said Archie, waking suddenly from a 
reverie. He had been standing and looking at the glove. It 
was a long glove, and not even small in the hand, though:it 
looked small where it lay in the young man’s palm; it was an 
old glove too, and had taken the shape of the hand ; the shape 
was fine and free. It was from such thoughts that Archie 
started. “Well, good night,” he said, and returned the glove to 
Mrs. Pye ; he was a little hurt by her manner of rolling it up, and 
sticking it behind the old tin candle-stick. “Good night!” he 
said again—“ Good night, James, and don’t forget about the 
boys—be easy with them.” 

“Oh, lor!” said James Pye, with a sort of groan. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


When Elizabeth Lock looked out of the window of a first- 
class carriage at Darley Junction, she saw little Tommy Pye, 
and she also saw another young man, whom she had not 
expected to see. The train had scarcely stopped, when the door 
of the carriage was opened by Lord Lorrilaire. She gave him 
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her hand as she stepped out, looking at him with wide open eyes, 
“ What brings you here ?” she asked. 

“I brought Tommy,” he answered ; “his parents were busy, 
and I had nothing to do. I hope you don’t mind.” 

“Qh, no,” she said ; “it was very kind of you.” 

“No, I can’t allow that,” he said. 

On this she made no comment, but turned away to greet 
Master Pye, who was lost in contemplation of the engine. She 
was conducting her young charge to the carriage, from which 
she had descended, when Archie said, “We are third-class 
passengers, you know; we followed your instructions to the 
letter.” 

She laughed and blushed as he handed her her paper of 
directions. “All right!” she said; “here is an empty third, 
and I will go with him.” She opened the door before Archie 
could reach it. 

“And your maid?” asked Archie, for the lady’s maid was 
peering anxiously from the compartment where her lady had 
left her. 

“She can stay where she is,” said Elizabeth, “with the bags 
and rugs.” 

Tommy scrambled into the third-class carriage, and Miss 
Lock followed him. And now the doors were slamming and 
the train almost in motion, when Archie, as if there were never 
a doubt of his intention, followed Miss Lock into the carriage. 
The train had begun to move out of the station, when the young 
lady said rather lamely, “ Are you coming too?” 

“ Oh, I forgot,” said Archie ; “I was to take a return ticket 
to Darley, wasn’t I?” 

“You were not to come at all,” she said. 

Yet Archie thought that she did not look displeased. Indeed 
he was vaguely disappointed by the friendliness, the perfect 
candour of her manner. She began to talk to Tommy as if 
there were no other specimen of the male sex within miles. He 
felt a strong desire to interest her; he cast about for an 
interesting speech. “Here and now,” he said with a laugh, 
“begins the Social Revolution.” 

This startling statement produced an effect. She looked at 
him with frank interest. 

“You in a third-class carriage and your maid ina first. You 
can’t go further than that.” 

“ What is the Social Revolution ?” she asked. 
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“Oh, I don’t know.” 

“Like the French Revolution?” she asked again. 

“No, no,” he answered laughing; “all that’s out of date. 
The people can’t revolt against the people. The people govern 
now, more or less, and will govern more.” 

He had gained his point; he had attracted her attention. 
She sat looking at him with an added flush on her cheek, 
waiting for more. This was more than enough to set Archie’s 
tongue wagging. He began to pour out views, and glibly to 
describe the political and social phenomena of the time, as he 
saw them. From this he slipped naturally to the more personal 
question, and indirectly claimed her sympathy, as he confessed 
how hard he had found it to know what part he could best play 
in the present state of affairs. “You have to accept the main 
tendencies of the time,” he said ;“ and the difficulty is to know 
what one can do oneself, being the sort of chap one is, to further 
what’s best or check what’s worst.” 

“Yes, I see that,” she said, nodding her head. Her air of 
interest led him on, and he continued to confide to her the em- 
barrassing questions of his Oxford days, the reasons why the 
ordinary professions of mankind had not tempted him. It was 
all a little boyish, a little vain-glorious. Finally he was conscious 
that he might seem to be talking as if there were no course 
worthy of so fine a fellow as himself. He was suddenly conscious 
too of the absolutely blank gaze of the freckled mite, who sat 
opposite by the lady’s side with thin legs dangling. He looked 
back again at the handsome girl with a smile, which was meant 
for an apology, but her face was neither blank nor critical. She 
was leaning slightly forward, her lips apart, her hands slightly 
clasped. He was amazed by her seriousness, half inclined to 
laugh ; but he checked himself and he rebuked himself. How 
fine it was this power of seriousness, this warm, frank nature ! 
He lost himself for a moment, musing. Then, rousing himself, 
he said, with the apology which his smile had intended to convey, 
“T’ve no right to bore you—talking of myself.” 

“But it doesn’t bore me,” she said emphatically ; “you can’t 
tell how much it interests me. I am not clever, you know, and 
I don’t know clever people, and I never hear about things which 
matter.” 

“T don’t know that I matter much,” he said. 

“Oh, it’s not you,” she said quickly—“at least I mean,” she 
added, for she saw that he had begun to laugh at the prompt 
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disclaimer, “that it’s not only you. It’s the whole thing; it’s 
the fact that there is such a thing as being of some real use in the 
world, and that people are really trying to find the right thing 
to do, and that doing one’s duty is not only a thing one says in 
one’s catechism in the schoolroom. But you? I can’t see why 
you should have any trouble. It seems to me as if there were so 
much for you to do.” 

“Oh, don’t begin to talk to me about my position and all that,” 
he said. “You should have seen the Castle last night, when I 
arrived. Uncle Villiers and Aunt Susan had both vanished, and 
all the household, save the mark, were on board wages, and the 
Groom of the Chambers (I never knew till late last week that 
there was such a thing as a Groom of the Chambers) was so 
much annoyed with me for coming, that I couldn’t have stopped 
another hour in the house for a fortune. A fortune! Heaven 
knows I’ve enough of that.” 

“But surely that makes it all plain,” said the girl. “You had 
nothing to do, and now you've got all sorts of things to do—all 
sorts of things to look after, and people.” 

Archie made a slight grimace. “And you could try experi- 
ments and things,” she continued; “my brother-in-law, the 
parson you know, wants all sorts of things tried, allotments and 
small farms and fruit growing and all sorts of things ; but he’s 
not rich and he can’t afford experiments. Now you ” She 
stopped, and looked at him with eyes wide open and interest 
almost eager. As he looked back on her, it struck him suddenly 
as an amazing fact that she should be speaking so calmly to him 
of his wealth, which she might have shared had she chosen. His 
face became full of an interest more personal than her own. He 
wondered that she did not think of this. It was amazing, and as 
beautiful as it was amazing. She might think herself stupid if 
she pleased ; he was lost in admiration of a simple and beautiful 
soul. He turned his eyes from hers, and encountered the never- 
averted gaze of the grave Thomas Pye. 

“ Now, there is Tommy,” said the girl ; “if you had interested 
yourself in the people on your place, you would have found out 
that Tommy needed a change. You are going to see the sea, 
Tommy. Won't that be splendid ?” 

Tommy was of a cautious character. He was not inclined 
to commit himself to any definite opinion about this unknown 
illimitable sea. Perhaps he had inherited from his mother a 
tendency to mistrust, to suspect that even glorious ladies, ap- 
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parently philanthropic, might get something out of him. Certain 
itis that Silence held his lips; he reserved his opinion about 
Ocean, which was compelled to await his verdict. 

As Tommy did not speak, Archie made the next remark and 
made it with conviction. 

“How good you are! ” he said. 

The girl started, and then grew red and awkward. She moved 
uneasily, and then said in a low voice, “ I wish you would not talk 
like that; you make me feel a fool and a humbug.” 

Her embarrassment, her very awkwardness, delighted Archie. 
He would say nothing to divert her thoughts ; and presently she 
said again, speaking more quickly, “I am not at all good; I 
am often cross; I am often disagreeable to people—to my 
mother, for instance.” The last words seemed to come with an 
effort, and they were followed by a period of silence. 

“Theodosia is good,” the girl said suddenly, as if she must 
break this silence full of thoughts. 

“Who is Theodosia?” asked Archie. 

“Qh, don’t you know about her? I thought you would know 
because of Tommy. She has built the Convalescent Home, and 
takes care of it. It is only a small one, but it took most of her 
money ; and she lives in a cottage near, and I go and stay with 
her sometimes, and try to be like her.” 

Words were on Archie’s lips which he did not speak. Instead 
of speaking he turned his head and looked out of window at the 
flying fields, the long procession of the hedges. His mind 
moved quicker than the train, picturing the whole life of 
Theodosia Grant, seeing it from the somewhat fatuous masculine 
point of view as the life of a woman with whom love had not 
prospered—flitting in an instant from Miss Grant to Lady Jane 
Lock, considering her also, wondering at her and at the contrast 
between her and her daughter. 

Elizabeth Lock, as if she felt the direction of the young man’s 
thoughts, spoke again. “My mother is so good,” she said, 
“about letting me go to Strandling. She does not like my 
going so much, but she is very kind about it. She has old- 
fashioned ideas ; she thinks that she ought always to have her 
girls with her and be doing things for them; and now, when 
there’s only me, she would like to keep me always with her, 
until—unless a 

The girl had spoken so far, anxious only to explain, to 
approve her mother, and suddenly she had found herself on the 
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brink of words, which died upon her tongue and made her 
startlingly conscious that she was travelling almost alone with 
a young man, who but a few days ago had asked her to be his 
wife, 

Archie looked at her for a moment, and for a moment only, 
He turned his eyes quickly from her flushed, embarrassed face, 
“Tommy,” he cried, giving that self-contained personage a lively 
shake of the shoulder, “we shall be there in notime. Don’t you 
begin to smell the sea ?” 

“No,” said Thomas Pye. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


When he had reached his goal, Archie found himself in a 
somewhat comical position. No sooner had the train stopped 
at Strandling, than a_ bright-eyed lively lady pounced upon 
Miss Lock and embraced her with ardour. Miss Grant was 
wholly unlike Archie’s fancy picture. With bright dark eyes, 
wavy hair worn in the simplest mode, and an erect, active figure, 
she showed an undeniable attraction that convinced the most 
careless of male eyes that, if she were a spinster and could be 
classed as middle-aged, she was a spinster by choice ; she looked 
like a brilliant being playing the part of an old maid. 

Archie regarded this lady with eyes which were by no means 
careless, but, before he could think more of her, he had been 
introduced, received a hearty shake of the hand, and had seen 
Elizabeth carried off from his gaze in a little rattling pony- 
carriage. Elizabeth had said good-bye as if she took it for 
granted that here they were to part. She had thanked him for 
his kindness in bringing Tommy, with the frank gratitude of 
friend to friend, and with an air of finality as if she were leaving 
him on the edge of a new world. As he looked after the low 
pony-carriage, which an exceedingly small pony was hurrying 
away at his own discretion, he saw the two female heads close 
together, and felt that Elizabeth was listening with interest and 
sympathy to much talk, with which he had even less to do than 
had Tommy, who sat on a tiny shelf opposite to the ladies and 
regarded them with round-eyed observation. When the little 
vehicle had turned the corner, Archie had nothing to look at 
but the maid, who was setting forth at a dignified pace by the 
side of the luggage which a porter was wheeling down the road. 
He looked beyond the maid and down the road to the 
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clustering roofs and high church-tower, and wondered which 
roof would cover that fair head; it was not of the lady’s maid 
that he was thinking. Depression possessed him. ,He stood 
irresolute. His portmanteau had been deposited on the platform, 
and there lay neglected. The Strandling season had ended 
many weeks before, and brooding winter quiet held the station 
and the little town. The young man shook himself and turned 
to ask what train would carry him and the portmanteau, his 
only companion, to Langstone, or London, or somewhither. 
Confronted, as he turned, by the other and more sleepy porter, 
he suddenly determined to stay there for that night at least, and 
asked which was the best inn.- The porter, with a pardonable 
prejudice, recommended “The Pier Hotel,” at which his brother 
cleaned the boots and knives; he inferred from the cut of his 
clothes that this idle young gentleman would be pecuniarily 
beneficial to his brother. So Archie told this calculating 
official to wheel down the portmanteau at his leisure, and so 
walked away to the Pier Hotel, which was a modest inn for all 
its name, and ate some luncheon in the silent coffee-room and 
felt better for a time. 

Having learned that Miss Grant’s cottage stood, withdrawn a 
little from the little town, on his right, Archie after his luncheon 
walked away towards the left. He felt strangely shy when he 
thought of meeting those ladies, and most fearful of intruding 
on the first hours of their renewed conversation. So he walked 
away from the narrow streets along the edge of the high sandy 
cliffs, which crumbled daily to the sandy shore below, melancholy, 
perhaps enjoying a little this young man’s melancholy, sad as 
night. When the sun was low, he turned and walked back 
towards Strandling. Between him and the town the cliff sloped 
down and rose again to a big blunt knoll, on which the whole 
old fishing-village clustered, red roofs and narrow twisted streets, 
and over all the tall grey tower buttressed against the winter 
winds. Below the knoll and but just above the sea-level stood 
the little hotel, and close beside it a short old-fashioned wooden 
pier straddled out into the sea. The Pier Hotel had been 
attractive at luncheon-time, but, as Archie entered it in the 
evening, he felt its silence. It no longer looked for holiday 
folk; it had entered on its dormouse sleep; the two waiters 
who had come for its season, were on the Riviera. Only the 
porter’s brother and a native girl assisted the landlord and 
his wife. 
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Archie dined sadly. The loneliness of his inn was as the 
loneliness of his castle with all his retainers on board-wages ; 
the intermittent society of the Boots was no more satisfying 
than that of his Groom of the Chambers. He had not even 
bought a book or a paper on his journey. For want of other 
food of thought, he fell to thinking of himself, and was sad. So 
he sat staring at his own feet by the light of one hot gas-burner, 
and conscious of the fumes of his late dinner and of other dinners 
of other days, until glancing up through the unshuttered window 
he saw that the stars were shining. It was better to be out than 
in. So out he went again, and this time he walked up through 
the crowded dreamy town, under the tall gray tower, and turned 
into a narrow path between the houses, which led him in the 
direction other than that which he had chosen in the afternoon. 
He walked briskly, for the night was cold, and the stars, which 
had called him forth, shone clear. So, walking, he came soon to 
a little open paling on his left, with neatly raked gravel behind 
it and a neatly whitened house with two gables. He knew ina 
moment that this was the Convalescent Home, and stood still to 
look at it. It looked like a toy set carefully down in its place 
by a child’s hand, and the paint of its little railings seemed to 
have had scarcely time to dry. Archie was in a strange mood; 
the thought of sick children made tears come into his eyes. 

If this were the little hospital, as he felt sure it was, then the 
lady’s cottage must be near at hand. But Archie did not wish 
to look at the cottage, at least on that evening. He turned 
back, and found another path and followed that, musing, 
thinking of himself. He wondered what was the matter with 
him. He wondered why he had comethere. He began to 
blame himself, for had he not been drifting again? Had he not 
yet learned that to let himself drift and see what came of it was 
no course fora man? He was a man now, and to spend man- 
hood in sighing for one’s lost boyhood—that at least would not 
do. The happy irresponsible wandering time was done ; even if 
it could please him still, it could content him no longer. The 
drifter must have no conscience, if he would drift happily forever 
and shut his ear to all the little clamorous duties which every day 
beset him. He had pushed himself off on his new life of Lord 
Lorrilaire, intent on sliding down and amusing himself with new 
chances ; and at the very outset he had run smack upon the facts 
of life. He had been shaken rudely from his laziness, forced 
to bestir himself, to choose unpleasant action, to forbid @ 
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kinsman his house, to protect a friend even at the expense of his 
truth. Ah, that still troubled him; it was no use to mutter to 
himself of the yevvaiov Weddos ; he could not bear that re- 
collection. Howbeit, one thing had been made clear, one 
thing which it amazed him that he could have doubted ever— 
he could not allot to himself, even for a single week, a life 
of delicate amusements. To determine to amuse oneself is 
wilfully to invest in disappointment. And now he had been 
drifting again. He had gone to Tommy in the early morning 
with no better purpose than to see what would come of it. He 
had come on to Strandling with no definite purpose. 

Suddenly it came to him with a new conviction that the girl 
was right ; and with the conviction came a thrill of joy that it 
was the girl who was right. She had said that his sudden 
transformation into a man of wealth and influence should have 
ended all his doubts. He had suffered from doubts of himself 
and of his best career, till he too had been sick of asking what 
he was and what he ought to be; but the sudden push into 
fortune should have ended all that. He had not sought the 
fortune. He had not wished to be a lord. It did not please 
him now. He would rather have no distinguishing label. He 
supposed that, had he been born to a title, it would have seemed 
natural ; but, as it was, he could not yet give his name in a shop 
without a sense of absurdity, and a fleeting tendency to 
apologize. Nevertheless, this label, and with it a command of 
much money, had been thrust upon him; and with the money 
and the title there had come to his hand a hundred duties, 
which made his life’s work plain enough. This was clear; 
and it amazed him, as he walked the night, that he had 
not seen how clear it was till the girl had spoken. He had 
been in a maze, in a confusion of new claims; he wished to 
believe entirely that he owed the recognition of his plain task to 
the girl alone. He longed to do his work well. He was 
confident that he would use this property, thinking always of 
its duties rather than of its rights, trying to understand it 
thoroughly and to use it for the best, ready to lay it down rather 
than to use it ill. That seemed to him in this hour of insight 
the whole duty of the rich. He walked fast, thinking, planning, 
devoting himself; and ever among his quick thoughts beat 
waves of recurring emotion, flushing his cheek in the darkness, 
quickening his heart. He walked beyond the little town and 
out once more upon the cliff; he stood on the close-cropped 
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grass between the faint deep sea and the quiet shining stars; 
he grew more quiet as he stood. A spirit of peace was with 
him. “God helping me,” he thought, “if He care to help 
me, I will try to do honest work in the world.” Happy or 
unhappy, lonely or no, he would face fortune like a man, endure 
like a man. He walked home more slowly through the silent 
night, and he fell asleep with a prayer upon his lips, a prayer 
for manhood’s strength. 

And with the morning came no failure of purpose. He had 
made up his mind to something most definite ; and he had made 
up his mind too that, should he win or lose, he would take his 
fate like a man. No long-drawn supplications should there be, 
nor vain indulged regrets. When it was now time, he walked to 
Miss Grant’s cottage. It stood a little beyond the coast-guard 
station, conspicuous in whitewash and with its lordly flag-staff, 
and its air was the more modest for this official neighbourhood. 
The little garden behind it stretched to the edge of the cliff, 
and the palings at its sides secured no absolute privacy, for they 
were not more than four feet high. All lay open to the sea 
air and the sun, and to the eyes of mortals if any cared to look. 
Miss Grant had a comprehensive friendliness. There, in this 
little garden, this little strip from the garden of Eve, Archie said 
what he had to say. He had been welcomed kindly by the 
ladies; he had stayed to luncheon at the invitation of Miss 
Grant, who was full of talk, of energy, of happiness ; he had asked 
after Tommy and had received a good report, and also a 
message for Tommy’s anxious mother. From the window of 
the little dining-room Elizabeth had stepped unthinking into the 
little garden; and when she turned to come in again Archie 
filled the window. 

Miss Grant had left the room ; not even the coast-guardsman, 
who was on duty, was looking over the palings. Archie came 
out into the garden. He felt himself trembling ; but, as he 
looked the girl fairly in the face, the trembling ceased. The 
time had come for decision ; that was a great thing of which to 
be sure. Elizabeth, on her side, was unready; she was not quick, 
as many women are, with arts of evasion, of postponement ; she 
looked helplessly at the young man who stood between her and 
the only way of retreat. As he saw her helplessness, he grew 
more eager for speech ; he knew that she was seeking with pain 
for some speech which might stop his ; he pitied her even while 
he pursued his advantage. 
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“I have been thinking of what you said yesterday. I 
think I see plainly enough what I ought to do—will you help 
me?” 

She looked at him with appeal, and then with indignation. 
No words occurred to her but some which conveyed a doubt of 
his meaning ; these she would not speak ; wretched, prevaricating, 
conventional words they seemed to her. She actually stammered 
fora moment. Then she turned from him and looked away 
across the sea. 

He came nearer, and said, “ You haven’t forgotten what I said 
that other time—on the night of the ball ?” 

Then at last she found something to say. 

“You know that that was a mistake,” she said ; “you should 
not speak of that again.” She frowned as she looked at him a 
moment, and then she looked seaward again. 

“Tt’s not a mistake now,” he said, “unless my life, all life, 
everything is a mistake. And that is not so. It’s as deep as 
my life. I know what I want now with all my heart and soul.” 
He moved, trying to see her face, which she disdained to hide. 
But the sight of her face gave him small comfort ; it was full of 
distress. His heart sank, and he stood silent. 

“It was only the other day,” she said_at last, and almost 
sullenly. 

“Ah, you doubt me,” he cried out passionately. 

“And would not you doubt me?” she said with an answering 
passion. “ Don’t you know why we came to Langley?” 

“What do I care?” he said. 

“You would care,” she said ; “how could you help remem- 
bering? Any way I can’t forget that I was brought there to—to 
catch you.” 

Archie burst out laughing, and she looked at him with 
amazement. After all, he was not happy; and his laughter 
sounded almost as strange tohimself. He began to speak again, 
eagerly, with conviction, asserting that such thoughts were as 
nothing. “Will you be my wife?” he said. “Elizabeth, don’t 
make me wretched for a fad.” 

“Oh, do go away,” she said with a sort of moan. 

“ All right,” he said curtly ; he had turned suddenly cold. He 
looked at her, thinking that he should carry for ever a picture 
of her grand figure and the fine turn of her head as she looked 
away to the sea. A white bird turned in the air beyond her at 
the edge of the cliff. Archie turned away from his love and went 
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a few steps and laid his hand on the window. Even then there 
was some comfort for him in this test of his strength, of his 
manhood. At the base of all things is this one thing sure, to 
bear one’s fate like a man. So Archie would have borne his fate, 
had it been more unkind. But from the very window, which 
was about to shut him from his strip of paradise, he looked back 
once more, his last concession to his weakness. There stood the 
girl still; it was the same picture; only the sea-gull was now 
but a white speck upon the distant sea. Archie could never have 
said how he knew that Elizabeth was sobbing. He hurried back 
to her; and she turned at the sound of his coming ; even then 
her face was full of conflicting emotions, and the hands which 
she stretched towards him seemed hands of repelling ; but he 
caught the hands masterfully in his, though his words were 
pleading. 

“ Ah, love me,” he murmured passionately ; “in pity love me!” 
and now she could not hide the sobs, which shook her as he held 
her in his arms. 


THE END. 
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FREQUENT as have been the rumours of Prince Albert Victor's 
approaching marriage, there seems good reason to believe that an 
alliance has now been decided upon with Princess Victoria, sister of the 
young Emperor of Germany. It is said that the Queen will make the 
marriage settlement of her grandson out of private funds, and that 
Parliament will not be asked for any provision on the occasion. Prince 
Alexander of Battenberg was a former suitor of the young Princess, 
who will be called to share the succession to the British Crown. We 
sincerely rejoice in the prospect of this fresh link with Germany, who 
is our natural ally on the Continent. 


The Norwegian river on which Lord Randolph Churchill ought now 
to be fishing is the Lyngdal’s Elv, not far from Mandal on the south 
coast. It is preserved by Colonel Farley, and is famous for the number 
and excellence of its salmon; we have heard of as many as eighteen 
fish being killed there in a single day. To think that salmon-fishing in 
Norway has deteriorated of late is a common delusion ; more fish and 
larger are now caught with the rod than ever before, owing to the spread 
of leasing and preserving the rivers by Englishmen, and the consequent 
abolition of netting. This is not always a cheap process, for we know 
one river where £900 a year is paid for the privilege, but the results 
are eminently satisfactory to those who have long purses. 


The decision of the Court that a Mandamus should be issued com- 
pelling the Bishop of London to reconsider the question of St. Paul's 
Reredos has been a surprise to many; the Lord Chief Justice and 
Justice Manisty overruled the opposite opinion of Justice Pollock, who 
heid, we believe, that a Mandamus could only be legally granted in a 
case where the Authority had refused to exercise the powers reposed in 
him. The Bishop of London, it was argued, had not refused to exercise 
his powers, but had, on the contrary, deliberated carefully upon the 
whole case, and decided it on his judgment of its merits. After this, it 
is asked, what ground can exist fora Mandamus, which is an instrument 
to ensure a hearing,—not a rehearing, or, as it were, a new trial ? 


No credence should be given to the reports that the Lord Chief 
Justice is likely to resign. If he were to do so, the post would naturally 
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fall to Sir Richard Webster ; but this would hardly suit the Gladstonian 
politics of Lord Coleridge, who would doubtless prefer to withhold his 
resignation until such time as the patronage should rest with his own 
party, and an opportunity occur for rewarding the activity of Sir Charles 
Russell. 





A good story is told of an American plutocrat visiting Oxford. On 
his tour of the Colleges nothing struck him so much as the velvety turf 
in one of the quadrangles. He asked for the Gardener, and made minute 
enquiries as to the method of laying down and maintaining the grass, 
“That's all, is it?” he exclaimed, when the whole process had been 
carefully described. “Yes, sir,” replied the Gardener, with a twinkle in 
his eye, “that’s all; but we generally leave it three or four centuries to 
settle down in.” After all, there is something the inhabitant of a new 
country with all his wealth cannot purchase ! 


In a recently published biography of Captain Marryat, his early days 
are passed over in a few perfunctory sentences. “Of his mother,” says 
the author, “there is nothing to be supposed at all,” and his family 
antecedents are dismissed far too curtly, for they undoubtedly exercised 
great influence upon the novelist’s character. 

Joseph Marryat, the father, resided for the latter years of his life at 
Wimbledon House, now the property of Sir Henry Peek; his brother 
was a leading member of the Bar, and his wife—from whom no doubt 
Frederick inherited his impulsive nature—was a clever strong-minded 
woman. She especially devoted herself to horticulture—and the gardens 
at Wimbledon House under her direction became celebrated for their 
beauty. She was the patroness of Loudon the gardener. 

Frederick was a wild, headstrong boy, with a considerable talent for 
drawing. Some of his caricatures were published before his appearance 
in the world of literature. 

Ample proof exists of the talent inherited by the family, when it is 
remembered that his eldest brother Joseph made his mark by his work 
on Pottery ; his brother Horace by his book on Sweden and Jutland; 
and his sister, Mrs, Palliser, by various works and by her great 
knowledge of lace and needlework. 


When the Duke of Portland won his second consecutive Derby, with 
Donovan, it was stated in the newspapers that this feat had only once 
been achieved previously, by Sir Joseph Hawley in 1858-59. A 
reference to the records of the race will, however, show that Sir F. 
Standish won in 1795-6 with Spread Eagle and Didelot ; Lord Egremont 
in 1804-5 with Hannibal and Cardinal Beaufort ; the Duke of Grafton 
in 1809-10 with Pope and Whalebone ; and Mr. Bowes in 1852-3 with 
Daniel O’Rourke and West Australian. 
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There is one prominent and noble patron of the Turf who is said 
never to have made a bet on a race save on one occasion, when he 
betted sixpence against a horse, with his trainer’s wife. The horse won, 
and the sixpence was duly presented, as a brooch set in diamonds. 





Are Londoners less honest than their provincial brethren, or less 
confiding? On Hospital Sunday in Birmingham, it has been the 
custom to spread out in the open streets large sheets, stretched out and 
raised above the ground on posts, into which contributions are thrown 
by the passers by. No special guards are detailed for these recep- 
tacles ; public opinion is a sufficient protection, and we are told that 
large sums are collected by this method. 


NOTES FROM PARIS, 


The Eiffel Tower is getting decidedly what may be called “ aggravating.” 
Do what you will, you cannot get rid of it—wherever you go, there it 
is, staring you in the face. If you try to turn your back upon it, all 
along the Boulevards and the principal streets are Eiffel Towers of every 
size, devoted to every purpose, from tiny charms for watch-chains to 
large clocks for halls. If you fly to the country around Paris, there it 
is, at every turn, looming down from the clouds—a nightmare cobweb, 
hanging in the skies. If your horizon is bounded by tiny suburban 
gardens—there again are miniature Eiffel Towers, with little flags on 
the top ; in exasperatingly bad taste. If a tall woman goes down a street, 
the gamins run after her, shouting, “ Madame Eiffel! Madame Eiffel ! ” 
And of course, the high notes of the new soprano, Madame Melba, 
soaring into the skies up to G in alt., are called “ des notes Eiffel.” 

Oh! who will deliver us from the Eiffel Tower! But there it is, and 
one cannot help looking at it; and there are the people swarming like 
insects, in what seems a mere piece of iron-network ; and there are the 
lifts, in semblance of small white houses, clinging to the girders like 
caterpillars on a wall, crawling upwards and downwards. 

Is it all real? Shall we not wake up some morning, disenchanted. 


The whole Exhibition itself seems strangely fantastical; a sort of 
architectural masked ball; a chaos of all periods and nations. Cer- 
tainly nothing like it was ever seen before. Some of the buildings are 
very fine and very interesting; the Galerie des Machines is wonderful ; 
the Central Dome Gallery very striking. But, for the most part, the 
outside is better than the contents, which are generally not very re- 
markable, and no more than what one sees every day in the various 
shops. We must except the glass and china of the British Section, and 
the French exhibition of Stvres; the Venetian point-lace and glass 
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exhibition ; also the Bohemian glass, which, though rather tawdry, is 
worthy of notice. Strange to say, many of the best French houses haye 
not exhibited ; still, the French division is certainly the most Striking, 
not only for the taste and finish which is so remarkable in every detail, 
but for the inimitable elegance with which everything is laid out to the 
best advantage. The contrast with the British Section is at once noticed. 
There, the handsome silks are so stiffly draped that they produce no 
effect, and the splendid china is badly grouped. The French silks 
seem as if they had dropped naturully into the prettiest folds, and every- 
thing else is so gracefully arranged that the eye is caught at once. But 
to form a correct opinion as to the merits of the articles exhibited, and 
to see satisfactorily the various buildings and sights of the immense 
area, would require at least a month of daily visits. 
The Esplanade des Invalides is particularly original and interesting. 


It may be useful to visitors to give a list of the performances worth 
seeing at the principal theatres, and the names of the best actors of the 
Comédie Frangaise. 

GRAND Opéra: “Patrie.” “Romeo et Juliette.” Ballet: “La 
Tempéte.” 

Opfra-ComiquE: “ Esclarmonde.” “Le Roi d’Ys.” 

Comépie FrangaisE: “Hamlet.” “ Maitre Guérin.” “ Henri III. 
et sa Cour” (particularly well worth seeing). ‘“‘ Le Monde ott lon 
sennuie.” ‘Chamillac.” La Souris.” “La joie fait Peur.” “Il ne 
faut jurer de rien.” 

The two last are not novelties, but they are great favourites. 

Principal actors: Got, Mounet-Sully, Worms, Febvre, Thiron, Le 
Bargy. Mesdames Reichemberg, Bartet, Baretta, Samary. 


— 


Boulanger seems quite forgotten in the delirium of pleasure which 
has taken possession of Paris. There is something to be seen every 
day and every hour, and people have no time for politics. The very 
atmosphere is feverish. The unusual heat of the season, the crowds on 
the Boulevards and in the principal streets ; the medley of carriages, 
omnibuses, and tramcars, driving recklessly ; the impossibility of crossing 
any thoroughfare without risking one’s life every time ; the foreign tongues 
heard all around one; the hurry, the crush, the noise, the quantity to be 
seen and done, and the complicated difficulty of getting through it ; all 
this forms a bewildering total of excitement, leaving no room for any 
thought beyond what is needful for the present moment—‘ A demain 
les soucis.” 


Boulanger’s flight is thought by many to have been one of those 
mistakes which, according to Talleyrand, are, in political matters, 
“worse than crimes.” His previous reckless bravery was, in the sight 
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of the populace, one of his great attractions ; but a hero who remembers 


so well that 
“He who fights and runs away, 
May live to fight another day,” 


is rather disappointing. 

Meanwhile M. Carnot is gaining ground quietly. He is dreadfully 
stiff and correct in everything, rather, in short, too conscientiously 
gentlemanlike and too scrupulously well-bred; but good breeding is, 
after all, a pleasant change after some preceding Republican specimens. 

He is, at all events, an honourable man; he spends liberally the 
money allowed for his expenses ; gives excellent dinners and splendid 
balls, looking very well with his broad red ribbon, and receiving his 
guests courteously, with due regard to etiquette. 

He travels in the provinces, kisses fishwives, and shakes hands with 
the grimy sons of toil (not without some reluctance), makes sensible 
speeches, and is “ému” when he ought to be. Not having gone 
through the training of.a constitutional sovereign, which enables the 
Prince of Wales to be indefatigable, he gets violent headaches, and 
returns to the Elysée thoroughly tired out, where his wife awaits him, 
thoroughly enjoying the privileges of her position, skimming the cream 
of everything that is pleasant without any enforced duties; always 
gracious, always smiling, always beautifully dressed, and never obliged 


to be tired ; consequently much happier than any queen. 


There is nothing new in /vé/ettes, save that a little more drapery is 
allowed with the light summer skirts. We noticed a very pretty 
trimming for a hat, of scarlet poppies, most beautifully imitated, 
mingled with the puff-balls of the dandelion seed-vessels. The effect 
is strikingly pretty. , 


Amongst recent novels we may mention “ Romanesque,” by Mary 
Floran, and “‘ La Confession d’un Pere,” by Victor Fournel. 
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NATIONAL DEFENCE. By GENERAL Sir E. HAMLeEy. (1 vol, 
6s. Blackwood.) General Hamley has collected a number of his 
published articles and reported speeches, which prove conclusively 
his consistency and perseverance in dealing with this important subject, 
In fact, so consistent has he been throughout, and so often has he said 
the same thing, that the reader may well feel inclined to content himself 
with perusing one or two chapters, and then cry “ Ditto” for the rest. 
Far be it, however, for us to disparage the continual repetition of these 
theories both in the Press and in Parliament; for only thus can a 
sensible impression be produced upon public opinion. At the present 
moment a notable step forward is being taken:—the Lord Mayor's 
appeal for equipping the Volunteers and the response made thereto are 
a fine compliment to General Hamley, and prove the public coni- 
dence in him to be so strong, that people would rather pay out of their 
own pockets for what he demands than see his advice neglected. Sixty 
thousand Volunteers for the London district, properly armed and 
equipped, and the whole force of the country practised in regular 
manceuvres on the actual ground it would have to occupy in case of 
an invasion :—such is General Hamley’s programme, and the sooner it 
is carried out the better. 


’ BENCH AND BAR, by Mr. SERJEANT ROBINSON (1 vol. 125. Hurst 
and Blackett), is a lively volume of reminiscences dealing with the legal 
luminaries, Maule and Warren, Follett and Benjamin, Cockburn and 
Campbell, to name only a few, whom the author has encountered in the 
course ofhis career. The learned Serjeant intersperses a few reflections 
de son crt, but chiefly figures as a narrator of other men’s smart sayings. 
It would be Utopian to hope that a collection such as the present should 
contain absolutely nothing already published, and nothing too trivial for 
publication; but the number of anecdotes both good and new is 
unusually large, and every story is told with a keen appreciation of its 
point. The following may serve as a specimen of the fare provided : 
A witness who had given his evidence in such a way as satisfied 
everybody in court that he was committing perjury, being cautioned by 
the Judge, said at last, “ My Lord, you may believe me or not, but I 
have stated not a word that is false, for I have been wedded to truth 
from my infancy.” “Yes, sir,” said Maule, “but the question is, how 
long have you been a widower?” 
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THE LIFE OF C. B. VIGNOLES. By O. J. VicNnowes (1 vol. 
16s. Longmans). Charles Vignoles was a man of an unusually 
varied career, commenced in the office of a good firm in Doctors’ 
Commons, continued as an officer of the line during the early years 
of manhood ; and completed as a surveyor and civil engineer, at first 
in the United States—chiefly in South Carolina and Florida—and 
afterwards in the United Kingdom during the great burst of railroad 
construction in the forties. In this matter Mr. Vignoles took a very 
important part, as may be imagined from the fact that he has been 
called ‘The Father of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway ;” but 
he was unfortunate in the bitter opposition with which, like many other 
prominent engineers of his day, he met from the self-taught genius, 
George Stephenson, who appears from this volume to have been highly 
intolerant of professional differences of opinion. The biographer has 
written a book creditable alike to his father and himself. He has felt 
the enthusiasm which becomes a biographer, but has not allowed it to 
induce him either to represent his subject as a “ faultless monster,” or 
to make him less than just to his father’s rivals and opponents. 


SIR LUCIAN ELPHIN OF CASTLE WEARY (2 vols. Doug/as), 
is a book showing, in sporting phrase, more blood than bone. It is 
written with some cleverness and a good deal of cultivation and 
refinement, but it cannot by any stretch of indulgence be called powerful. 
The hero is a Scotch baronet, the inheritor of an ancestral curse and a 
fine though encumbered landed estate. He is elected as Conservative 
member for his native district in 1873 and again in 1874; his chief feat, 
however, as described in these pages, is falling in love with the wife of 
afriend. An attempt at elopement is accidentally frustrated, and Sir 
Lucian becomes a war correspondent in South Africa, where he 
eventually settles. The story is terribly encumbered by long digressions 
on miscellaneous subjects, hunting, bubble companies, and so on, and 
by dreary dialogues on religion. A character whom the author evidently 
means to be almost perfect is obviously modelled on a prominent living 
statesman. Friends are sometimes more cruel than foes; even Mr. 
O’Brien, we imagine, would not accuse the statesman in question of a 
tendency to talk sentimental twaddle—cest 1a son moindre défaut. 


GUILDEROY. By Ovipa (3 vols. Chatto & Windus). It is easy 
to sneer at Ouida, her inaccuracies of detail, her Oriental profusion, her 
cheap erudition and her tawdry philosophy, but when all is said there 
remains in her work a vigorous life sufficient to furnish forth a dozen 
timidly correct writers of fiction. She is essentially an mprovisatrice, and 
.as such possesses something not far removed from genius. Her ideals 
are rather French than English, hence she is more appreciated on the 
other side of the Channel than at home. In her present book she 
proclaims a theory of the duties of wifehood which would have delighted 
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Balzac, preaching complete submission on the wife’s part even when the 
husband is unfaithful. C'est une opinion comme une autre and, to our 
thinking, as valuable a contribution to ethics as the opposite doctrine 
promulgated by Mrs. Mona Caird. The plot of the story is soon told, 
Evelyn Herbert, Lord Guilderoy, sprung from a long line of nobles and 
enormously rich, marries in a fit of caprice a beautiful young girl, and, 
tiring of her shortly afterwards, deserts her for a former love. At the 
close of the third volume he returns to his lawful wife, who consents to 
forgive if she cannot wholly forget. 


PLAIN FRANCES MOWBRAY, AND OTHER TALES. By th 
Hon. E. Law ess (1 vol. 6s. Murray). Miss Lawless needs no re- 
commendation to our readers. ‘“ Lough Quin,” the second of the stories 
here collected, will be fresh in their remembrance. The rest of the 
volume is characterized by the same quiet humour, the same poetically 
suggestive touch, and the same delicate refinement which marks its 
author’s former work. The plot of the first and longest story, a 
whimsical marriage on the part of a middle-aged soldier possessing a 
devoted sister, is very slight, and perhaps hardly bears the elaboration it 
receives. “A Ligurian Episode” tells of a well-meaning young 
Scotchman who had fled to Italy to escape the Ministry, and become 
enamoured of a beautiful peasant girl The humour and the pathos of 
the situation brought about are admirably felt. The hero of “ Borough- 
dale of Boroughdale” is an eccentric and uncouth young peer, who 
develops an unsuspected genius for marine biology and finds a bride in 
a professor's daughter. It is refreshing to read an author who not only 
writes always in perfect taste, but also describes social strata familiar to 
her, and not evolved from her inner consciousness. 


PRINCE RODERICK. By J. BRINsLEy RICHARDS (3 vols. Beniley). 
Prince Roderick is heir to the minor German throne of Kronheim. He 
is an eccentric personage, with a weakness for the sex, whose enemies 
endeavour so to magnify his freaks and distort his actions as to raise a 
suspicion of madness that may bar his succession ; nor do they neglect 
the possibility of inveigling him into an unequal marriage with the 
same object. Prince Roderick, however, is clever enough at getting out 
of a scrape ; and the hostile machinations, thwarted constantly by his 
trusty secretary, Captain Meredith, and by his parliamentary champion, 
Dr. Grinzener, are finally brought to naught by the tragic death of his 
brother, Prince Wolfgang, the only possible rival claimant being thus 
removed. The principal ladies’ parts are assigned to Princess Dorothea, 
Roderick’s sister—a most undignified Royal Highness—and Miss Isabel 
Meadows, whose 7é/e is too important to be divulged. The book opens 
capitally with promise of an exciting and original plot; but Prince 
Roderick’s feebleness seems to react upon the author as he proceeds, 
and the story drifts aimlessly into a maze of intrigue, from which a good. 
deal of amusement but little real interest can be derived. 











